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ANNUAL FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT 


ESTIMATES, BY STATES, 1910-39 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
recently completed the preperation of annual 
farm- mortgage debt estimates, by States, for 
the period 1910-35. This series incorporates 
revisions of estimates previously available for 
Census dates and annually since 1935. 

A discussion of this new series which 
appears on pages 13-26 of this issue, together 
with the detailed data by States for the period 
1910-39, will be made available as a seperate 
reprint for general distribution. Request for 
this reprint should be addressed to the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT OUTLOOK FOR 1940 1/ 


Summary 


1--The volume of short-term credit used by farmers during 
1939-40 for production and living costs, for livestock 
and machinery, and for farm improvements is expected to 
be 5 or 10 percent greater than that used in 1938-39. 


2--Ample short-term credit will be available for meeting 
all anticipated demands for credit by farmers of good 
credit standing. Commercial banks, production credit as- 
sociations, and other agencies can easily expand their 
loans. Funds available for making rehabilitation and 
emergency loans, however, are slightly smaller than last 
year. Applications for rural electrification loans are 
exceeding available funds, but credit for other coopera- 
tive purposes appears to be ample. 


3--The volume of farm-mortgage financing is expected to 
be somewhat higher in 1940 than in 1939. The volume of 
refinancing is not expected to decrease appreciably, and 
additional new financing is expected in connection with 
land transfers, farm- equipment purchases, and farm inm- 
provements. No great change is expected in the volume 
of outstanding farm-mortgage debt. 


4--Ample mortgage credit will continue to be available in 
1940 on favorable terms. Funds available for such loans 
from both Federal and private agencies are abundant, and 
increased amounts will be available in 1939-40 for tenant- 
purchase loans to be made by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 


4 Each year the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and representatives of the State Ag- 
Tricultural — prepare an agricultural outlook report presenting facts and infor- 
mation that may be helpful to farmers in planning their operations for the subsequent 
year. The Credit Outlook for 1940, one of a series of these reports, was made avail- 
able November 6, # This report was prepared under the direction of the following com 
mittee: N. J. Wall, Chairman, F. L. Garlock, Secretary, W. D. Goodsell, D. C. Horton, 
M. M. Regan, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics; J. E. Wells, Jr., E. C. Johnson, 
Richard Smith, of the Farm Credit Administration; J. L. Robinson of Extension Service; 
W. A. Minor of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration; Peter Langhoff of the Mural 
Electrification Administration; James T. Redd of the Farm Security Administration. 
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The Volume of Short-Term Credit Used by Farmers During 1939-40 
Is Expected to Increase 


The volume of short-term credit used by farmers during 1939-40, exclu- 
sive of loans male or guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation, is ex- 
pected to increase to levels 5 or 10 percent above those of 1938-39. Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation loans on the 1939-40 corn and cotton crops, if offered, 
will increase the aggregate volume of short-term credits used by farmers by 
even greater percentages. 


During 1938-39 loans to farmers for production costs, living expenses, 
capital equipment, and farm improvements, increased about 2 or 3 percent, but 
are expected to increase more rapidly in 1939-40. Mumbers of livestock are 
increasing, there is increasing use of machinery on farms, and increasing ex- 
penditures for farm improvements are being made. These changes are requiring 
increased use of short-term credit by farmers. The current rate of increase 
will probably be augmented during 1939-40 by rising costs of farm supplies and 
equipment, by higher livestock prices, and by prospects for increased farm in- 
come during the next year. 


The principal increase in the short-term credit used by farmers during 
the last several years has been in the stabilization loans of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. This program has permitted farmers to hold large portions 
of crops which otherwise would have been sold. It has not yet been announced 
whether the Commdity Credit Corporation will lend on the 1939-40 cotton and 
corn crops. If such loans are offered, there probably will be a substantial 
increase in the credits used by farmers to hold stored products, even though 
the loans on 1939-40 cotton and corn crops may be smaller than those on the 
preceding year's crops. The loans on 1938-39 cotton and those on 1937-38 and 
1938-39 corn have been extenied and many of them will remain outstanding if 
conditions call for loans on the 1939-40 crops. 


New loans to low-income farmers for rehabilitation and emergencies 
probably will be of slightly smaller volume in 1939-40 than in 1938-39. The 
Farm Security Administration's current appropriation for these purposes is 
about $20,000,000 smaller than in the preceding year, which more than offsets 
the $10,000,000 apparent increase in funds available to the emergency crop and 
feed loan section of the Farm Credit Administration. The total amount of such 
advances outstanding, however, will probably increase, for emergency ani re- 
habilitation loans are liquidated very slowly. 


Short-Term Credit Increased During 1938- 


Outstanding personal and collateral loans to farmers held by commercial 
banks and loans of similar character held by units of the Farm Credit Admini- 
stration increased during the year ended June 3%, 1939 from $1,166,492,000 to 
$1,430,440,000, or about 23 percent (Appendix table 2). This was approximate- 
ly the same rate of increase as occurred during the preceding year. As during 
1937-38, most of the increases during 1938-39 occurred in the loans of commer- 
cial banks, which increased $267, 761,000, or 29 percent. Loans of production 
credit associations increased $3,650,000, or 2 percent (table 1). There were 
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decreases in the loans of regional agricultural credit corporation, which are 
in liquidation, and of private credit corporations that rediscount with the 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 


Table 1.—- Changes in outstanding personal and collateral loans of 
commercial banks ani production credit associations, 


June 30, 1938 to June 3, 1939 


Commercial banks 


Production credit and production 


Commercial banks 


3 : Percent : : Percent : : Percent 

Amount : Amount Amount : ol 

1,000 : : 1,000 : : 1,000 3: 

: : Pet. : Pet. : +: Pet 

: : 
New England .......: + - 4.3: + 99 +0.7 
Middle Atlantic ...: + 5,102 +10.8:+ 336 + a 2+ 5,4 + 9.3 
East North Central : + 59,251 +46.2 : + 3,790 +14.2 : + 63,01 +40 .7 
West North Central : + 98,379 :+ 2,399 +11.0 : +100,778  +36.3 
South Atlantic ....: + 12,732 419.4: - 159 - 0.6 : + 12,573 +13.9 
East South Central : + 224993 +24.2 : + 1,208 + 8.0 : + 24,201 +22.0 
West South Central : + 56,147 +38.3: + 1,299 + 5.4 : + 57,46 +33.7 
Mountain ..........: + 4,823 + 6.3: - - 2.9: + 3,970 + 3.7 
Pacific ..........-: + 8,012 +7.8: - 4147  -16.5 : + 3,865 + 3.0 

United States ...: +267, 761 +28.9 : + 3,650 + 2.0 : +24.7 
: 3 H 


The large increase of short-term commercial bank loans to farmere during 
1938-39 was due mainly to increased holdings of loans on stored farm products 
guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Between June 30, 1938 and June 
30, 1939 the commodity loans held by commercial banks and other lenders (mainly, 
however, by commercial banks) under purchase agreements with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation increased $248,780,000, while the total of commodity loans 
and other personal and collateral loans of commercial banks to farmers in- 
creased $267,761,000. The principal increases in commodity loans held by com- 
mercial banks and other leniers were in corn loans and cotton loans. This 
appears to explain why bank loans to farmers increased mainly in the East and 
West North Central States, where the corn loans were made, and in the South 
Atlantic and East and West South Central States, where mst of the cotton loans 
were made. 


Loans guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation have been an im 
portant element of short-time commercial bank loans to farmers ever since the 
stabilization loan program assumed large proportions. From the latter part of 
1936 to June 30, 1939, the personal and collateral loans to farmers held by 
commercial banks increased $600,000,000, doubling the amount held at the earli- 
er date. During the same period there was an increase of more than $350,000,- 
000 in the loans held by commercial banks on stored farm products under 
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purchase agreements with the Commodity Credit Corporation. The loan program 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation will continue to be influential - at least 
in the near future - in determining the volume of commercial bank loans to 
farmers. 


The short-term loans to farmers held by commercial banks, other than 
those on stored commodities, and loans held by the production credit associa- 
tions, changed very little in amount during 1938-39. The principal causes of 
change appear to have been increases in livestock numbers, particularly 
increased numbers of cattle and hogs on feed in the Corn Belt, and increases 
in outlays for machinery, equipment, and improvements. Loan expansion was 
held to small volume by the relatively low prices of farm products and by the 
substantially increased benefit payments received by farmers for compliance 
with the 1938 conservation and adjustment programs. 


The volume of loans to low-income farmers for rehabilitation or meeting 
emergencies, held by the Farm Security Administration and by the emergency 
crop and feed loan section of the Farm Credit Administration, increased during 
1938-39 from $343,531,000 to $415,882,000. New rehabilitation loans made dur- 
ing the year by the Farm Security Administration were slightly more than 
$113,000,000, as compared with about $67,000,000 in each of the years 1936-37 
and 1937-38. Such loans were supplemented by emergency subsistence grants to 
distressed farm families totaling about $21,500,000 during 1938-39, $22,500,- 
000 in 1937-38, and $34,500,000 in 1936-37. New crop and feed loans mile by 
the emergency crop and feed loan section of the Farm Credit Administration 
amounted to only $15,100,000 during 1938-39, as compared with $21,600,000 dur- 
ing 1937-38 and $33,000,000 during 1936-37. 


Ample Short-Term Credit Will Be Available During 1939-40 


Ample facilities are available for meeting all anticipated needs for 
short-term credit on the part of acceptable credit risks during 1939-0 at 
interest rates little if any above those prevailing during the last year. The 
deposits of country banks have risen substantially during 1938-39 {table 2); 
and the banks hold large unutilized reserves and large portfolios of securi- 
ties that can be sold or collected to provide additional funds if such are 
needed. Production credit associations, livestock loan companies, and agri- 
cultural credit corporations, likewise are in position to furnish a plentiful 
supply of credit, as Federal intermediate credit bank debentures, the princi- 
pal source of funds for these institutions, continue to have a ready market at 
low rates of interest. 


Commodity Credit Corporation loans are available on the 1939 wheat crop, 
the 1939 wool ant mhair clip, and 1939 production of naval stores. The 1939 
wheat loans average 61 cents per bushel with loans to individual farmers vary- 
ing according to location, freight and handling charges, and the grade of 
wheat. Wool and mohair loans are being offered on the basis of 54 cents per 
pound for Average French Combing, clean wool delivered at Boston. Waval 
stores loans are being offered on the basis of $46.50 per unit. Loans on the 
1939 cotton crop will be required under the terms of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 if the average price for Middling 7/8-inch cotton on the 
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designated spot markets falls below 52 percent of parity during the marketing 
year. If the November crop estimate for corn is in excess of a normal year's 
domestic consumption and exports or if the farm price on November 15 or at any 
time thereafter during the marketing year is below 75 percent of the parity 
price, loans on the 1939 corn crop will be required under the terms of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 


Table 2.- Demand deposits of country banks 1/ 
(1924-29 monthly average = 100) 


eading : ro Be : 
Percent : Percent Percent Percent 
Monthly average 1929 99.0 93.0 97.2 6 
1932 : : 59.6 : -7 
193 : 8. : 4g.8 8 
19 : 66.0 : 59.1 : 70.7: 63.9 
" " 1935 2/ 77-5 Tl.2 85.3: 77-1 
1936 : 97. : 106.9 : 
1937 : 105.7 : 105.0 : 115.4: 110 
"1938 : 102.7 : 1 112.4 : 106.4 
H $ H 
September ..... 1938 : 102.7. : 98.7 : 104.5 
September ..... 1939 : 112.1 : 4106.7 : 12h.2 : 115.5 
H H 
i an Fong banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places of less than 
population 


2/ Average of first 7 months. 


For the Farm Security Administration's program of loans to low-income 
farmers for rehabilitation, for temporary emergencies, and to facilitate 
farmers' commmity and cooperative enterprises, $91,200,000 will be available 
in 1939-40. This is about $20,000,000 less than the amount available for 
these purposes in 1938-39, but it is about $20,000,000 more than the amounts 
available in 1937-38 and in 1936-37. The major part of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration's loans in 1939-40 will be standard rehabilitation loans. These 
loans are at 5-percent interest and are repayable within 1 to 10 years. They 
are made to farm owner-operators, tenants, and sharecroppers. Farm laborers 
who have arranged to operate farms are also eligible. Applicants must be un- 
able to obtain credit from any other source and must agree to follow approved 
farming practices. 


Under various authorizations from Congress the Emergency Crop and Feed 
Loan Section of the Farm Credit Administration as of July 1, 1939, had funds 
approximating $26,000,000 plus future collections on 1937, 1938, and 1939 
loans, available for making crop and feed loans during the 1939-40 fiscal year. 
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Under the Water Facilities Program of the Department of Agriculture, 
loans are made to farmers in arid and sem-arid States for the purpose of sup- 
plying small water facilities such as wells, pumps, windmills, stock ponds, 
and minor irrigation facilities. Loans for these purposes are mate at 3- 
percent interest with a maximum repayment period of 20 years. The majority, 
however, run for 3 to 10 years. For the year 1939-40 Congress has appropri- 
ated the sum of $500,000 for carrying out the Water Facilities Act. In 
addition to the regular appropriation, $3,900,000 has been made available by 
the Farm Security Administration. 


Conservation and Price-Aijustment Payments 
Will Be Continued in 1939-40 


Many farmers who are participating in the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration Farm Prozram will again be able to use conservation and price- 
adjustment payments in lieu of funds that otherwise would have to be provided 
by borrowing. 


Under the 1939 Agricultural Conservation Program, payments to farmers 
are expected to approximate $470,000,000, as compared with approximately 
$445,000,000 under the 1938 program and $330,000,000 under the 1937 program. 
The making of payments under the 1939 program began in September 1939 and it 
is expected that payments will be made in large volume during October, Novem- 
ber, December, and January. Some farmers will obtain funds for financing the 
1940 crop on the strength of payments to be received for 1940. It is esti- 
mated that payments will be made to about 6,000,000 farmers (including land- 
lords, tenants, and sharecroppers) as compared with about 5,250,000 farmers 
in 1938 and about 4,000,000 farmers under the 1937 program. 


Under the Price Adjustment Act of 1938, price-adjustment payments 
amounting to $212,000,000 on cotton, corn (in the commercial corn area), 
wheat, and rice, are being mafe to farmers during 1939 in addition to conser- 
vation payments. This amount compares with payments of $130,000,000 made to 
cotton producers under the 1937 Cotton Price Adjustment Payment Plan. About 
$84,500,000 of the 1939 payment have gone to cotton producers, $61,500,000 to 
producers in the commercial corn area, $64,000,000 to wheat producers, and 
$1,500,000 to producers of rice. Payments to winter wheat producers were 
made during the winter and early spring, while payments to spring wheat pro- 
ducers and producers of cotton, corn, and rice were made in the summer and 
early fall of 1939 following the checking of compliance with 1939 acreage 
allotments. 


The sum of $225,000,000 was made available by Congress for price- 
adjustment payments to farmers who plantwithin their 1940 acreage allotments. 
These payments will be made to producers of cotton, corn (in the commercial 
corn area), wheat, rice, and tobacco. No payment will be mate in the case of 
a commodity for which the average price for the 1939 crop is above 75 percent 
of parity. 


Under the Sugar Act of 1937 payments will also be made to producers of 
sugar beets and sugarcane on their 1939 crop. Payments to sugar beet 
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producers probably will total about $20,000,000 and will be made largely dur- 
ing January, February, and March of 1940. Sugarcane producers in Louisiana 
and Florida probably will receive a total of about $6,000,000, largely during 
May, June, and July of 190. 


Loans Are Available for Variety of Cooperative Purposes 


Through the Central Bank for Cooperatives and 12 district banks for 
cooperatives the Farm Credit Administration makes available to cooperative 
associations the following types of loans: Commodity loans now being made on 
the security of staple farm products and farm supplies bear an interest rate 
of 14 percent; operating capital loans to supplement the working capital of 
cooperative associations, an interest rate of 2k percent; and facility loans 
for financing or refinancing the acquisition of land, buildings, and equip- 
ment, an interest rate of 4 percent. During 1938-39 the outstanding loans of 
the banks for cooperatives decreased from $81,200,000 to $59,576,000. Of the 
loans outstanding on June 3%, 1939, commodity loans amounted to $10,239,000, 
operating loans $25,872,000, and facility loans $23,465,000. 


Community and cooperative service loans are made by the Farm Security 
Administration to provide low-income farm families with group services for 
improvements and production where such farmers are unable to obtain these 
services on an individual basis. The outstanding loans made to the community 
and cooperative associations by the Farm Security Administration increased 
from $4,283,000 on June 30, 1938, to $10,729,000 on June 30, 1939. Besides 
these loans to associations, rural rehabilitation loans to individuals by the 
Farm Security Administration are often used in part for the establishment or 
participation in cooperative enterprises such as the purchase or use of pure- 
bred sires or heavy farm machinery. Loans for cooperative purposes are at an 
interest rate of 3 percent, except where the proceeds of the loans are for 
the payment of rent or fees for materials of a nonrecoverable nature, or for 
services. In this case the rate is 5 percent. 


Loans for rural-electrification projects are available through the 
Rural Electrification Administration. Since its establishment (and including 
the current fiscal year), $274,475,000 in appropriations have been available 
to this agency. The distribution of these funds has been governed principal- 
ly by the provisions of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, which sets 
forth a 10-year program of lending activity and authorizes annual appropria- 
tions of $40,000,000 for this period. In addition to the regular appropria- 
tions, about $115,000,000 have been made available from Works Relief Appro- 
priations. 


Of the $274,475,000 available for loans, $253,909,000 had already been 
allotted as of September 28, 1939 - $242,861,000 for line construction and 
working capital, $6,414,000 for generating stations, and $4,634,000 for the 
installation of wiring and plumbing facilities. Cooperatives comprise 89 
percent of the borrowers; the remainder is made up of such agencies as muni- 
cipalities, power districts, and utility companies. The Rural Electrification 
Administration is instructed by law to give preference to cooperatives and 
public bodies in making loans. 
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A construction loan may be made for the entire cost of the project and 
is to be secured in the case of a cooperative by a mortgage or deed of trust. 
The maximum term or period is 25 years from the date of the note to complete 
liquidation. The rate of interest is 2.69 percent for loans made during the 
current fiscal year. This rate varies from year to year with changes in the 
rate paid by the Government on long-term bonds. Although 95 percent of Rural 
Electrification loans are mae for the purpose of line construction, funds 
are also available for loans for farmstead wiring and plumbing installations. 
These loans are usually made for a 5-year tern. 


The Rural Electrification Act requires that half the annual appropria- 
tion be allotted among the States “in the proportion which the number of 
their farms not then receiving central-station electric service bears to the 
total number of farms of the United States not then receiving such service." 
It is further provided that not more than 10 percent of the remaining half 
shall be allotted to any one State. Reserved funds for which there is no 
demand are carried forwacd into the next year and are available for allotment 
to other States, with the restriction that not more than 10 percent may go to 
any single State. 


Applications for funds this year (1939-40) have continued at about the 
same rate as last year, although the funds now available are $40,000,000, 
against $140,000,000 last year. This has created a situation in which, two 
months after the opening of the fiscal year, four States (Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Minnesota) had virtually reached the quota under the Act. Except 
for a small amount of funds carried forward from last year, no more funds 
will be available to these States until a new appropriation is made. As of 
September 28, 1939, $52,023,000 in applications were under consideration, 
with only $16,554,000 remaining for allotment through June %, 190. 


Mortgage Financing Expected to Increase 


Some increase in the volume of new mortgage financing is expected in 
1940, largely in connection with farm real estate activity, farm improvements, 
and purchases of equipment. The extensive refinancing of distress mortgages 
has greatly subsided, and mortgage activity now represents a more normal de- 
mand for credit to refinance maturing mortgages and to finance real estate 
transfers and aiditions to the farm plant. The estimated volume of farm 
mortgages recorded in the first half of 1939 is $389,000,000, only slightly 
less than the total of $392,000,000 for the first half of 1938 (Appendix 
table 4). For the second quarter of 1939 total recordings are estimated at 
$11,000,000, which is 2.3 percent larger than for the second quarter of 1938. 
This is the first time (since these estimates were first prepared for 1934) 
that any 3-month period showed an increase over the corresponding period for 
a preceding year. With the rate of decline in total farm mortgages recorded 
by all lenders becoming progressively smaller each year from 1934 to 1938, 
the upturn in the second quarter of 1939 suggests that mortgage activity was 
approaching a level of comparative stability at the beginning of 1939. 


The prospects for farm real estate activity and land values are import- 
ant factors in the outlook for farmmortgage activity. The number of volun- 
tary sales during the 12 months ended in March 1939 was somewhat unier that 
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of the previous 12 months, and no material change in the frequency of sales 
appears to have occurred thus far this year. However, farm‘real estate 
values are expected to strengthen somewhat during the coming year from the 
level reported March 1, 1939, and the frequency of voluntary sales is expect- 
ed. to increase, giving rise to additional borrowing on mortgages to finance 
these farm transfers. To the extent that prospective owner-operators believe 
that the present outlook for somewhat higher income and price levels for next 
year marks the beginning of a continued rise, this attitude will tend to 
stimulate purchases and to strengthen land values. An increase in farm real 
estate purchases by others, primarily as investments, may also be expected to 
strengthen the real estate market. Current low interest rates and favorable 
purchase terms continue to be conducive to farm purchases involving the use 
of mortgage credit. 


As offsetting factors, the large holdings of farm real estate acquired 
through foreclosure may severely limit price increases in many areas. How- 
ever, the policies adopted by lending agencies with regard to offering their 
acquired farms for sale will have an important bearing on the supply of farms 
on the market in some areas. Some owners of foreclosed properties and other 
farm owners may withhold their farms from the market until a more accurate 
appraisal of future developments can be made. 


The volume of foreclosures also will affect the supply of farms in the 
hands of lending agencies. During the 12 months ended in March 1939, fore- 
closure rates were slightly under those of the previous year. Little change 
from this level is expected during the coming year. The number of distressed 
loans is probably somewhat greater than a year ago, but collection policies 


may offset to some extent the normal effects of this situation on the number 
of foreclosures. 


Some increase in mortgage activity may result from additional purchases 
of equipment and other farm improvements which previous income expectations 
did not seem to justify. 


Little change is expected in outstanding farm-mortgage debt. Total 
farmmortgage debt continued in 1938 the gradual decline which followed the 
sharp reductions of 1932 ani 1933. The decline amounted to 2 percent in 1938 
as compared with 2.4 percent in 1937 ami 3.3 percent in 1936. Some of the 
expected increase in mortgage-credit activity will result merely in the shift- 
ing of debt to other borrowers, and it is possible that voluntary transfers 
of heavily indebted farms will result in a reduction of outstanding debt on 
such farms. About 40 percent of the mortgage debt is now held by the federal- 
ly sponsored agencies, which require periodic curtailment of principal, and a 
substantial volume of privately held loans also carry provisions for periodic 
principal payments. To these forms of debt reduction will be added a substan- 
tial amount of debt liquidation through foreclosures and other distress trans- 
fers of mrtgaged farms. Moreover, many farm owners will find it pruient to 
utilize any increase in their incomes to retire debts rather than to expand 
their scale of operations. Such debt reductions will mainly offset the new 


debt arising from the financing of voluntary farm sales and additions to the 
farm plant. 
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Farm-Mortgage Loans vf Federally Sponsored 
Agencies Continue to Decline 


The farmmortgage loans held by the Federal land banks and the Land 
Bank Commissioner declined $76,867,000, or about 2.8 percent during the first 
half of 1939 (figure 1) as compared with a decline of about 1.5 percent dur- 
ing the same 
closed $43,924,000 of new loans as compared with $45,692,000 for the same 
period in 1938. Principal payments to these agencies amounted to $76, 316,000 
during the first half of 1939, which is almost $20,000,000 greater than for 
the first half of 1938. Other forms of debt reduction, principally foreclos- 
ures, accounted for a reduction of about $44,500,000 in mortgage holdings 


during the first half of 1939 as compared with about $34,300,000 in the first 
half of 1938. 


eriod in 1938. During the first half of 1939 these agencies 


TREND OF FARM-MORTGAGE HOLDINGS OF PRINCIPAL 


LENDING AGENCIES, 1914-JUNE 30,1939 
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The rise in principal payments in 1939 resulted in part from the fact 
that such payments were required on certain loans for which none were required 
in the first half of 1938. Borrowers who had taken advantage of the moratori- 
um until July 11, 1938, on principal payments on Federal land bank loans in 


XUM 


good standing on June 3, 1935, were required to make such payments on install- 
ments falling due after July 11, 1938. Many Land Bank Commissioner borrowers, 
from whom no principal payments were required during the first 3 years of 
their loans, were required to begin principal payments in 1939. Moreover, 
private lenders have refinanced some loans held by the federally sponsored 
agencies. The number of foreclosures by the Federal land banks and the Land 
Bank Commissioner was about one-third greater in the first half of 1939 than 
for the first half of 1938. Federal land banks are now making a thorough 
study of conditions surrounding foreclosures and, until conclusion of this 
study, foreclosure action on Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner 
loans will be confined to cases of an emergency nature, such as those involv- 
ing abandonment, bad faith, or actions to quiet title. 


As of June 3%, 1939, matured installments had been paid in full on 78 
percent of all outstanding Federal land bank loans, as compared with 78.5 
percent a year earlier, and 75 percent on June 3%, 1935 (table 3). 


Table 3.- Condition of Federal land bank loans outstanding, 
June 30, 1937, 1938, and 1939, by geographic division 1/ 


:Percent of loans : Percent of loans 


delinquent with all matured 
P q 
incluii ng loans installments 


Geographic division installments paid extended 
by borrowers nstallments but with no 
and/or delinquent; delinquency in 
extensions guch extensions 
1937 +1938 1939 1937 : 1938 1939 1937 +1938 : 1939 
North Atlantic .......+.; 90.0 88.8 81.8; 9.4 10.8 18.1} 0.6 0.4 0.1 
East North Central ....} 88.2 87.9 85.8: 8.1 9.7 13.1} 3.7 2.4 1.1 
: West North Central ....} 65.4 66.7 67.1} 12.6 16.2 20.5} 22.0 17.1 12.4 
South Atlantic ........; 81.1 83.3 8.8; 8.2 7.8 10.0; 10.7 8.9 9.2 
South Central .........3 79.1 80.3 82.8{ 11.1 12.2 12.9 9.8 7.5 4.3 
Western 7709 16.0 18.8 6.1 3.9 4.6 
United States .....$ 77.8 78.5 78.0} 11.2 13.1 16.03 11.0 8.4 6.0 
. 1/ Source: Farm Credit Administration. 
Nes Little Change in Farm-Mortgage Holdings and New Loans of . 


Life Insurance Comanies 


Farm mortgages held by life insurance companies are estimated at 
$881 ,000,000 on June 30, 1939, the decline during the first half of 1939 


' being less than 1 percent (figure 1). During 1935 life insurance company : 
ref holdings declined more than 16 percent, during 1936 more than ll percent, , 
sie during 1937 about 4.6 percent, and during 1938 less than 1 percent. The = 


tapering off in recent years of the rate of decline in farm mortgages held by 
these agencies reflects both the decreasing volume of their foreclosures and 
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the increasing volume of new loans. For the year ended June 30, 1939, the 
estimated number of foreclosure sales by these companies was more than 11 per- 
cent below the number for the year ended June 30, 1938, and less than one-half 
of the number for the year ended June 9%, 1936. 


The estimated volume of mortgages recorded by life insurance companies 
amounted to $74,557,000 for the first half of 1939 as compared with $74, 502,- 
000 for the first half of 1938 (Appendix table 4). Yor the entire year ended 
June 30, 1939, these agencies recorded $137,500,000 of farm mortgages as com 
pared with $133, 300,000 for the year ended June 30, 1938, and $115,100,000 
for the calendar year 1936. 


Commercial Bank Holdings of Farm Mortgages Increase 


Farm mortgages held by commercial banks on June 30, 1939 amounted to 
$530,628,000, an increase of 3.5 percent from the same date in 1938, and an 
increase of 2.2 percent from the total at the beginning of 1939 (figure 1). 
The upward trend of farm-mortgage holdings of commercial banks has been in 
progress since 1936. The volume of new mortgages recorded by commercial 
banks for the first half of 1939 is estimted at $112,534,000, an increase of 
3.3 percent over the total for the first half of 1938, but a reduction of 3.6 
percent from the total for the first half of 1937 (Appendix table 4). For 
the year ended June 30, 1939 the total was $213,600,000, an amount greater 
than for any comparable period since the data were first compiled for 1934. 
The total of $112, 534,000 for the first half of 1939 is double the total for 
the first half of 1934. 


The rise of farm-mortgage loans held by commercial banks from the low 
point reached in 1936 reflects not only the increased volume of their new 
loans, but also a great decrease in the volume of mortgages refinanced with 
the federally sponsored agencies, and a substantial reduction in the volume 
of their mortgage foreclosures. The estimated number of foreclosure sales by 
commercial banks for the first half of 1939 was only about 74 percent of the 
total for the first half of 1937, and only about 64 percent for the first 
half of 1935. 


Additional Funds Are Available for Tenant-Purchase Loans 


For tenant-purchase loans under the Bankheai-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
$38,000,000 will be available in the fiscal year 1939-40, as compared with 
$24,000,000 in 1938-39, and $9,000,000 in 1937-38, the first years of the 
tenant-purchase program. In 1939-40, about 7,000 loans will be made in 1, 300 
counties. In 1938-39, over 3,500 loans were made in 732 counties; and in 
1937-38, over 1,500 loans were made in 332 counties. 


Tenant-purchase loans, made for a 40-year period at 3 percent interest, 
are for the purchase of family-sized farms. The amortization and interest 
payments required of borrowers amunt to4.3 percent of the principal annually. 
First mortgages or deeds of trust on farm property are taken to secure the 
loan. Farm owners are not eligible for these loans. 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN OUTSTANDING FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT, 1910-39 


Donald C. Horton, Senior Agricultural Economist 


Changes in the volume of farm-mortgage debt are frequently regarded as 
indicators of changes in the general financial position of agriculture, in- 
creases being interpreted as evidence of a less favorable position and reduc- 
tions as evidence of a more favorable position. Such an interpretation of 
mortgage-debt mvements does not apply to all situations. 


On the one hand, a rise of mortgage debt may accompany a general ex- 
pansion of agriculture and may be associated with rising agricultural income 
and general improvement in the financial position of farm owners. On the 
other hand, a rise of mortgage debt may be associated with depressed agricul- 
tural conditions in which many farm owners have to borrow to tide over 
temporary periods of low income or give real estate security as added protec- 
tion for non-real-estate loans. Likewise, a drop in outstanding farm-mortgage 
debt may be associated either with an improvement of the financial position 
of agriculture, which enables farm owners to repay debts, or with depressed 
agricultural conditions, which force many heavily indebted farmers to give up 
their farms in satisfaction of their debts. Changes in outstanding farm- 
mortgage debt usually involve a combination of these several factors. To 
understand the significance of mortgage-debt trends it is necessary to analyze 
the many other related movements which have a bearing on the financial posi- 
tion of agriculture. 


With the completion of a series >f annual estimates of outstanding 
farm-mortgage debt for the period 1910-39, it is not possible to relate mort- 
gage credit movements more directly to the other important movements in the 
agricultural economy. These new farmmortgage debt estimates are shown by 
geographic divisions in table 1 and by States in Appendix table 6.1/ ‘The 
movements of mortgage debt for the country as a whole are shown in figure l, 
together with data showing the trend of land values and gross farm income. 


The War and Post-War Rise of Mortgage Debt 


During the first part of the decade, 1910-20, there was a substantial 
rise of farmmortgage debt which was associated largely with the general ex- 
pansion of agriculture that had been in progress for many years (figure 2). 


1/ These new series represent revisions of the Departaent's estimates for the Census years 
10, 1920, 1925, 1930, and 1935, end new estimates for all other years of the period. The 
methods used in the preparation of these estimates are described later in this article. 
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FARM MORTGAGE DEBT, VALUE PER ACRE OF FARM REAL ESTATE, 
AND GROSS FARM INCOME, 1910-39 
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VALUE OF FARM REAL ESTATE, LAND IN FARMS, PERCENTAGE OF 
OWNER-OPERATED FARMS MORTGAGED, AND RATIO OF DEBT TO 
VALUE FOR FULL-OWNER FARMS, UNITED STATES, 1890-1935 
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Farm-mortgage debt rose almst 57 percent during the first half of the decade, 
although farm prices and land values rose very little. For the country as a 
whole, farm prices in 1915 were at about the same level as in 1910. The in- 
dex of average value per acre of farm real estate (1912-14 = 100) rose only 
from 97 on March 1, 1912 to 108 on March 1, 1916, and gross income from farm 
production for 1915 was only about 11 percent above 1910. In 1916 and 1917 
land values and farm prices experienced a sharp rise, but even in these years 
the annual rate of growth of mortgage debt was only slightly greater than for 
the previous 6 years. In 1918 the percentage increase of mortgage debt was 
about the same as the average for 1910-15. The absolute amount of debt in- 
crease for the 3 years 1916, 1917, and 1918, however, was $1,881,000,000 as 
compared with only $2,049,000,000 for the entire 6-year period 1910-15. 


It was not until in 1919 and 1920 that the largest annual increases in 
farmmortgage debt occurred. In these 2 years the total rose more than 
$3,000,000,000, and in 1921 and 1922 about $565,000,000 was added. The total 
of $10,786,000,000, reached around the beginning of 1923, was almost 3.4 
times that at the beginning of 1910 and more than double the total at the 
beginning of 1916. 


The large growth of mortgage debt in 1916, 1917, and 1918 reflected 
mainly the increased use of mortgage credit to finance real estate transfers, 
equipment purchases, and other expenditures associated with the large wartime 
expansion of agricultural production. It is probable that outstanding mort- 
gage credit would have risen much more rapidly during these years had farmers 
not been able to meet their credit needs to such an extent by borrowing on an 
unsecured basis. From the spring of 1914 to the middle of 1918, personal and 
collateral loans to farmers by commercial banks increased 56 percent, whereas 
during the same period loans by commercial banks secured by farm real estate 
increased about 37 percent. In this period of expanding agricultural opera- 
tions, farmers borrowed heavily on bases other than farm real estate, and 
many of these loans later were funded into real-estate-secured debt. 


A continued rise of mortgage debt in 1919 reflected largely further 
borrowing to finance the large volume of real estate transfers and farm im- 
provements in the post-war boom period. Although the rate of increase in 
farm prices and agricultural income slackened in 1918 and 1919, land values 
increased more rapidly during these years than in the 2 preceding years. The 
continuation of the rise after the break in farm prices and land values re- 
sulted in part from the completion of real estate transactions entered into 
before the break occurred, especially during 1920, but to a considerably 
greater extent than in the preceding years from the funding of unsecured 
debts. Distress borrowing to tide over the period of reduced income also 
tended to increase the total outstanding mortgage debt. Many farm owners, 
however, were forced to give up their farms in satisfaction of debts, thus 
tending to reduce the total. By the beginning of 1923 when the peak of mort- 
gage debt was reached, the several factors of debt increase had become of 
diminished importance, while the volume of debt liquidation, mainly through 
foreclosures ami related distress transfers of mortgaged farms, had increased 
greatly. 


The continued rise of farmmortgage debt from 1910 to 1923 thus in- 
cluded not only the years of war prosperity and post-war boom, but also 3 
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years immediately following the 1920 collapse. The significance of rising 
mortgage debt was quite different in the two periods. In the prosperity 
phase of the debt rise, farm owners incurred additional debts and lenders 
made loans mainly with the expectation that present or future increases of 
income and land values would be capable of supporting the debt. The rise of 
mortgage debt from 1910 to 1920 was paralleled by a 90-percent rise in the 
value of farm real estate and a 9-percent growth of land in farms. Both the 
percentage of farms mortgaged and the ratio of debt to value for mortgaged 
farms were higher in 1920 than in 1910. There was also a large increase dur- 
ing the decade in the volume of agricultural loans made on an unsecured basis 
or on security other than farm real estate. The trend of mortgage debt, , 
therefore, may not indicate the full extent of the growth of total farm debt 
during this period. : 


In the depression phase many farm owners found it necessary to incur 
mortgage debt without regard to current income and land-value levels. With ~ 
the decline in land values after 1920, accompanied by distress borrowing and 
funding of unsecured debts, it is probable that both the ratio of debt to Pee 
value for mortgaged farms and the percentage of farms mortgaged were substan- Ee 
tially higher at the beginning of 1923 than in 1920. Many of the mortgages a 
taken during the post-1920 period, however, were not regarded by the lenders F 
as desirable new investments, but rather as an improvement of the status of ; 
existing claims based on previous commitments. To the extent that farm real 
estate security was thus required for outstanding non-real-estate loans, the 
rise in mortgage debt did not represent a net increase in total farmers’ 
debts, but rather a shift of non-real-estate debt to the real-estate-secured 
Classification. In this period, therefore, the trend of mortgage debt may 
give an exaggerated picture of the growth of total debt. 


Mortgage-Debt Liquidation 1923-39 


The decrease in outstanding farmmortgage debt during the 1920's, fol- 
lowing the peak reached in 1922-23, was associated with a gradual decline of 
land values. (See figure 1.) The decrease of debt was moderate in 1923, but ae 
in 1924 the rate of decline was greatly accelerated. By 1924 and 1925 the a 
financial position of many farm owners who were able to retain their farms ‘ 
during years immediately following the 1920 collapse had deteriorated to such 
an extent that they were forced to give up their farms in satisfaction of 
their debts. Foreclosures and related distress transfers of mortgaged farms 
continued as an important factor tending to reduce outstanding mortgage debt 
during the remainder of the 1920's. In addition to such liquidation, some 
farm owners were able to reduce the principal amounts of their loans. Many 
farm-mortgage loans were refinanced with the principal reduced to levels more 
nearly in conformity with the reduced land values. In general the trend of 
average size of new mortgage loans recorded tended to decline with the fall 
in land values. Although the debt declined very little in 1926 and increased 
slightly in 1927, during the next 2 years the downward trend was resumed. 


The movement of mortgage debt following the 1929 collapse had some ele- 
ments in common with that following the 1920 collapse, but in most respects 
it was markedly different. The sharp decline in mortgaged ebt came in 1932 
and 1933, whereas the break in farm prices came much earlier. In this 
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respect the post-1929 mortgage movement was similar to that following 1920. 
However, mortgage debt did not rise for the country as a whole following the 
1929 collapse, as it did following 1920. In fact, the rate of decline was 
greater in 1930 and 1931 than for the years immediately preceding the 1929 
collapse. The factors making for increases in mortgage debt in 1920 and 1921 
were of much less importance in 1930 and 1931. Land values had been declin- 
ing for the country as a whole during the 1920's, and the volume of transfers 
to be completed after the 1929 collapse was relatively small. Also, the vol- 
ume of non-real-estate credit to be funded into farm mortgages was relatively 
small in 1929 as compared with 1920. Not only was the national financial 
system much less able to finance heavy distress borrowing in 1930 and 1931, 
but the long decline in land values had left many farmers with little equity 
on which to borrow. In 19% the ratio of debt to value for all mortgaged 
full-owner farms was 39.5 percent as compared with 29.1 percent in 1920, and 
the percentage of all owner-operated farms mortgaged was 44.6 percent in 1930 
as compared with 41.1 percent in 1920. 


These two periods, 1920-23 and 1930-33, thus well illustrate the obser- 
vation made earlier that a period of reduced farm prices and incomes may 
result either in a rise or a fall of outstanding mortgage debt, depending on 
other conditions prevailing at the time. 


The general pattern of the movement of mortgage debt since 1931 has 
been similar in some respects to that from 1923 to 193%. In 1932 and 1933 
mortgage liquidation was very rapid, the total falling about one-seventh in 
the 2 years. The large volume of distress transfers of mrtgaged farms was 
the principal cause of the sharp decline of mortgage debt. With the large- 
scale refinancing program of the Farm Credit Administration which enabled 
many farm owners to refinance their debts, and the emergency debtor-relief 
laws enacted by several of the States which placed temporary obstacles in the 
way of foreclosure actions, the rate of decline of mortgage debt was much re- 
duced by 1934. The rise in land values after 1933, together with the im 
proved farm-income prospects and the improved position of private leniers, 
reduced the financial need to press foreclosure actions. The gradual decline 
of mortgage debt in the past few years represents largely the gradual liqui- 
dation of mortgages through foreclosures and the increased volume of princi- 
pal repayments, especially on loans placed on an amortization basis in the 
period of large-scale refinancing. 


On January 1, 1939 the outstanding farm-mortgage debt is estimted at 
$7,070,896,000, an amount 27 percent below that of 1930 and 34 percent below 
the peak reached in 1922-23. The total in 1939 is at about the same level as 
in 1918 and more than double the 1910 total. 


The national totals of outstanding farm-mortgage debt for different 
dates are somewhat more significant for historical comparisons, however, when 
related to the value of farm real estate. In 1910 the farm-mortgage debt was 
about 9 percent of the value of all farm real estate. At the beginning of 
1920 this percentage had risen to almost 13 percent. During the next 3 years 
mortgage debt rose sharply while land values declined, with the result that 
at the beginning of 1923 the mortgage debt had come to be equal to about 20 
percent of the value of all farm real estate. From 1923 to 1930 mortgage 
debt and farm real estate value changed in about the same proportion. From 
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the beginning of 1930 to the beginning of 1933 land values fell much faster 
than mortgage debt, so that on the latter date mortgage debt was equal to 
around 28 percent of the value of all farm real estate. Since 1933 land 
values have risen and mortgage debt has declined. With mortgage debt now 
reduced more than one-third from the post-war peak, and with a decline in 
farm real estate values of about the same proportion, the equity of all farm 
owners in their farms is now about the same percentage of the value of all 
farm real estate as in 1923. 


Regional Variations in Trends of Mortgage Debt 


In the foregoing brief review of the movements of mortgage debt during 
the past 30 years, emphasis was placed on national totals without reference 
to the wide variations among the different regions of the country. From fig- 
ure 3 it will be observed that for certain periods there has been considerable 
regional variation in mortgage-credit trends. As the movements of land values 
for different regions reflect to considerable extent the regional differences 
in underlying agricultural conditions, the index of land values is shown also 
for each geographic division. 


All of the geographic divisions experienced a rise in mortgage debt 
from 1910 to 1920, although the extent of the rise and the period of greatest 
increase varied somewhat by geographic divisions. The rise of mortgage debt 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic States from 1910 to 1920 was moderate, 
as was also the rise of land values. Also, the increase of mortgage debt in 
the East North Central States was less marked than in the Western and Southern 
States. The largest percentage rise of mortgage debt for any area was in the 
Mountain States. Although average value per acre of farm real estate did not 
rise as much in the Mountain States as in several other areas showing much 
smaller increases in debt, other factors were of greater importance in this 
region. Land in farms increased about 97 percent, the percentage of owner- 
operated farms mortgaged rose from 20.8 percent in 1910 to 52.1 percent in 
1920, and the ratio of debt to value for mortgaged full-owner farms rose much 
more than for the country as a whole. 


In the East South Central States the rate of increase in mortgage debt 
was moderate until about 1917, but for the remainder of the decade the rise 
was very rapid. In the North Central, Pacific, and West South Central States 
the rate of increase was fairly constant throughout the decade, although as 
in most of the other areas the rate of increase in 1919 was greater than dur- 
ing the years of war activities. 


The extent and duration of the further rise of mortgage debt in the 
early 1920's varied widely by regions. In the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States the rise continued at a moderate rate up to 1924-25, with only a mod- 
erate decline in the years immediately following. Land values did not experi- 
ence the decline in these States after 1920 that occurred in most other parts 
of the country. In all of the other geographic divisions there was a substan- 
tial rise of mortgage debt in 1920, but the movements in the next few years 
show considerable variation. In the South Atlantic and East South Central 
States the post-war rise was of shorter duration than in the other areas. In 
these two geographic divisions the post-war peak was reached in 1921-22, 
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FARM MORTGAGE DEBT, 1910-39, AND VALUE 
PER ACRE OF FARM REAL ESTATE, 1912-39 
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whereas in the North Central and Mountain States the rise continued well up 
to the beginning of 192}. 


Regional differences in mortgage-debt movements were especially marked 
in the period from the post-war debt peak through the early 1930's. Some of 
the areas show a sharp decline, while others show a period of moderate change 
immediately after the post-war peak was reached. In the New England States 
there was a period of relatively small change of mortgage debt from 1924 to 
1927, followed by a continuation of the upward trend through 1933. In the 
Middle Atlantic States there was little change in the total during the entire 
10-year period 1922-32. Land values fell very slowly in both of these areas 
throughout the 1920's and held up well in the early 1930's. 


Continuation of the gradual decline of mortgage debt for the Nation as 
a whole during the latter part of the 1920's and the early 1930's reflects 
largely the importance of the North Central States in the national mortgage- 
debt total. The increases of mortgage debt in several other areas were not 
sufficient to offset the heavy decline in the North Central States. In the 
South Atlantic States a substantial rise in mortgage debt occurred in 1925 
and 1926, and in the East South Central States the rise continued through 
1927. A part of the rapid rise of mortgage debt in the South Atlantic States 
during 1925 and 1926 is accounted for by the Florida real estate boom. In 
the Pacific and Mountain areas the rise continued through 1930. In the lat- 
ter areas land values declined very little during the latter half of the 
1920's. In the North Central States, however, where debt reductions con- 
tinued throughout the latter half of the 1920's, land values also were fall- 
ing at a more rapid rate. 


Although the regional movements of mortgage debt since about 1931 have 
had certain major characteristics in common, there have been some important 
differences of trend. In all areas there was a period of fairly rapid de- 
cline pricr to the inauguration of the large-scale refinancing program of the 
Farm Credit Administration. The declines in 1932 and 1933 in the North and 
South Central States and in the South Atlantic States represented a continua- 
tion of the downward trend already in progress at the beginning of the decade. 
In some areas the refinancing operations of the Farm Credit Administration re- 
sulted in the funding of large amounts of unsecured debts and past-due obliga- 
tions into mortgage debts. This development accounts in part for the rise of 
mortgage debt in 1934 in certain areas. The rise of mortgage debt in 1934 
was especially marked in the South Atlantic and East South Central States. 
From 1935 to 1939 the total has declined at a moderate rate in most of the 
areas. The New England States alone show a significant upward trend in these 
years, and in the Pacific States the volume of debt has changed very little 
in the past few years. 


Additional light is shed on the present status of the farm-mortgage 
debt by certain comparisons with earlier years on a regional basis. For ex- 
ample, at the present time a substantially larger proportion of the total 
farm-rortgage debt rests on farms in the West and South than 430 years ago. 
The North Atlantic States accounted for 10.6 percent of the entire farm 
mortgage debt in 1910 as compared with 8.3 percent in 1939, and the North 
Central States accounted for 65 percent of the total in 1910 as compared with 
52.% in 1939. On the other hand, the Southern States, which accounted for 
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only 15.6 percent of the total in 1910, now account for 22.2 percent of the 
total; and the Western States now account for 17.2 percent as compared with 
8.8 percent in 1910. 


The increased relative importance of mortgage debt in the West and 
South, as compared with the other areas, reflects in part the greater agri- 
cultural expansion in these areas and the resulting increased debt-carrying 
capacity. The total value of farm real estate today for the entire country 
is only slightly larger than 30 years ago, but a greater proportion of the 
total is now accounted for by the West and the South. Moreover, the increase 
of mortgage debt in the West and South relative to the increase in the value 
of farm real estate has been greater than in the other sections of the coun- 
try. For the country as a whole, mortgage debt per $1,000 of farm real 
estate value was $202 in 1938 as compared with $92 in 1910. For the North 
Atlantic States. however, mortgage debt per $1,000 of farm real estate value 
rose only from $108 in 1910 to $185 in 1938, whereas for the Western States 
mortgage debt per $1,000 of farm real estate value rose from $75 in 1910 to 
$221 in 1938. 


For purposes of ready comparison, the amount of farmmortgage debt 
per $1,000 of farm real estate value is shown in table 2 by geographic divi- 
sions for the beginning of 1910, 1920, 1923, 1930, 1933, and 1938. Although 
for the country as a whole mortgage debt was equal to about $200 per $1,000 
of farm real estate value for all three of the years 1923, 1930, and 1938, it 
will be noted that this uniformity is not characteristic of all areas. Mort- 
gage debt per $1,000 of farm real estate value is much higher now than in 
1923 for the New England and Pacific States, whereas for the Mountain and 
West South Central States the reverse is true. For the West North Central, 
South Atlantic, and East South Central States mrtgage debt now stands about 
in the same relation to the value of farm real estate as in 1923. 


Table 2.- Farm-mortgage debt per $1,000 of farm real estate value, by geo- 
graphic divisions, beginning of 1910, 1920, 1923, 1930, 1933, and 1938 


Geographic division : 1910 : 1920 : 1923 : 193% : 1933 : 1938 
: Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars 
New England ...........: 98 : 125 : 159 : 182 : 216 : 200 
Middle Atlantic .......: 110 : 135 : 170 : 162 : 2h: 179 
East North Central ....: 91 : 112 : 175 : 22 : 274% : 190 
West North Central ....: 110 : 143 : 6 : 2% : 34uh : abs 
South Atlantic ........: 2: 7 127 : #+%&13} : : = 126 
East South Central ....: 3: 98 : 153 : 162 : 217 : 15% 
West South Central ....: 83 : 128 : 218 : 191 : 282 : 194 
75 : 187 : 2M : : 237 
7 : 161 : 189 : 279 : 215 
United States .....: 92 : 127 : 205 : 21: 281: we 
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Although the relationships shown in table 2 are useful in helping fur- 
ther to orient the present farm-mortgage situation in relation to other 
periods, it should be emphasized that a full appraisal of the burden of the 
present farm debt as compared with earlier years would require an analysis of 
Many other pertinent relationships. For example, changes in the value of 
farm real estate do not necessarily reflect proportionate changes in income 
available to pay debts. Mortgage debt is much more widely distributed among 
farm owners now than 30 years ago, and the extent of the change in the propor- 
tion of farms mortgaged has varied widely by regions. The current level of 
interest rates on farm mortgages is much lower, and the regional differences 
in interest rates now are less, than in the other years shown in table 2. 
Changes for the country as a whole, and different degrees of change among the 
several regions, have occurred with respect to the extent to which real estate 
security is used as a basis of borrowing. Thus any generalization with regard 
to the weight of the farm-debt burden now as compared with other periods, 
based on the absolute amount of mortgage debt or even on the relation of mort- 
gage debt to the value of farm real estate, should be made only subject to 
important qualifications. It is obviously beyond the scope of this paper to 
attempt such a comprehensive appraisal in which all of these factors are ade- 
quately considered. 


Basis of Revised Mortgage-Debt Estimates 


Several major sources of data are used in the revised estimates of out- 
standing farmmortgage debt. For the Census years 1910, 1920, 1925, 1930, and 
1935, data are available for full-owner operators who reported to the Bureau 
of the Census the amount of their outstanding mortgage debt. To these figures 
have been added an estimated amount of mortgage debt to account for the re- 
maining mortgaged full-owner operators who did not report the amount of mort- 
gage debt. On the basis of sample data collected by the Department of Agri- 
culture for Census years, estimates have been prepared showing the mortgage 
debt on farms operated by part owners, tenants, and hired managers. For the 
intercensal years the estimates are based on data showing the mortgages held 
by certain lender groups for which fairly complete annual data are available, 
and on data for mortgages filed and released each year in selectel counties 
compiled in a Nation-wide W.P.A. project. Since 1935, the annual estimates 
are based on the known mortgage holdings of the leading lending agencies and 
estimates of mortgages filed and released prepared by the Farm Credit Admini- 
stration. 


To afford historically comparable bench-mark estimates, the previous 
estimates of the Department for Census years have been reworked. Certain re- 
lationships establishei by data for more recent years have been utilized to 
revise the estimates for the earlier years. 


In the revised estimates for January 1, 1935 the sample data on mort- 
gage debt per acre (all land in farms) for the several tenure classes of farms 
were computed by sub-areas within each State and the results were applied to 
Census data for land in farms for each sub-area. An attempt was made to apply 
the concept of a homogeneous mortgage-credit area in the selection of county 
groupings for the several sub-areas. County data on value per acre of farm 
real estate, type of farming, the percentage of owner-operated farms morrgaged, 
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the extent of tenancy, and other related information indicating the general 
character and organization of the agriculture of the areas were used. The 
sample data for selected counties were thus applied to a larger group of 
counties with similar mortgage-credit characteristics. This method also per- 
mitted the use of some counties in more than one State or area, thus providing 
a larger effective sample. For each State the percentage of error in the debt 
sample as a whole was assumed to be the same as that determined for full-owner 
farms by a comparison of the full-owner sample with Census data. 


In the revision of the 19% estimates the same general procedure was 
followed as for 1935. However, as no separate mortgage-debt sample was avail- 
able for farms owned by part-owner operators in 1930, the debt per acre for 
mortgaged farms of part owners for 1930 was assumed to bear the same relation 
to that for full owners (from the Census) as was found in the 1935 survey. 
Likewise, the relative size of mrtgaged and unencumbered farms owned by part 
owners for 1930 was assumed to be the same as shown in the 1935 survey. 


In the revision of the 1925 estimates several aijustments were required 
to place the figures on a basis more nearly comparable with those for 1920, 
1930, and 1935. In the previous figures for 1925, no estimate was made for 
the full-owner operators who did not report the amount of their mortgage debt. 
In 1925 farm owners were asked only to report the amount of mortgage debt, and 
no additional tabulation was possible for those who reported their farms mort- 
gaged but did not report the amount of debt. On the basis of the relation for 
1920 of the number reporting the amount of debt to the total number reporting 
the existence of debt, even though not the amount, adjustments were made in 
the 1925 debt for the additional full-owner operators in 1925 who presumably 
would have reported their farms mortgaged. The estimated number of full 
owmers who would have made no report on debt status in 1925 was assumed to be 
mortgaged in the same proportion as those full owners who it is estimated 
would have reported on debt status. These two separate adjustments tended to 
raise the estimate of mortgage debt for full owners for 1925. 


For 1925 a further adjustment was required for the fact that the Bureau 
of the Census in that year asked for mortgage debt on all of the land owned by 
full-owner operator, rather than for only the debt on the land operated by 
him. The adjustments for this factor, made on the basis of relationships re- 
vealed in the 1935 mortgage-debt survey, tended to reduce slightly the esti- 
mate for full-owner operators. 


An adjustment wes made in the previous 1925 estimate of mortgage debt 
owed by part-owner operators. The previous estimates for part owners were 
made on the assumption that the ratio of debt to value for full owners (based 
on all land in farms) was applicable to part owers after adjustment for dif- 
ferences in frequency of debt. To obtain figures on the value of the owned 
part of part-owner farms, it was assumed in the previous estimates that value 
per acre on the owned and the rented portions of these farms was the same. 

In the revision of the 1925 part-owner estimates the relationship of mrtgage 
debt per acre of mortgaged full-owner and part-owner farms (owned portion) in 
the 1935 survey was applied to the 1925 value per acre for full-owner farms 
in 1925 to estimate the value per acre of the owned portion of part-owner 
farms. The debt on part-owner farms was then computed in the same manner as 
in the previous estimates, and the residual of farm real estate value for 
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these farms was incluied with the tenant- and manager-operated farms to which 
the ratio ofdebt to value from the 1925 survey for such farms was applied. 
The estimates for tenant- and manager-operated land were then aligned with 
the new debt estimate for owner-operated farms on the same basis as in 19% 
and 1935. 


The principal changes in the 1920 estimates resulted from the addition 
of debt for full-owner operators who did not report on debt status, ani from 
the same types of adjustments for part owners and the other tenure classes as 
were made in the 1925 estimates. The percentage distribution of land in 
farms operated by part owners between that owned by the operator and that 
rented from others was assumed to be the same as shown for 1925. 


Very little revision was made in the 1910 estimates. For that year 
the debt on farms operated by tenants and managers was estimated by adjusting 
the ratio of debt to value for full-owner farms (all land in farms) to take 
account of the difference in the ratios for full-owmer farms and tenant- and 
manager-operated farms as shown by a survey in 1920. This adjusted ratio was 
then applied to the value of all tenant- and manazger-operated farms. 


The effect of the several adjustments in the Census-year estimtes is 
to reduce slightly the 1910 estimate and to raise each of the other Census- 
year estimates. The adjustments also affect the distribution of the total 
mortgage debt as between that resting on farms of owner operators and farms 
operated by tenants and managers. In table 3 the revised Census-year esti- 
Mates are compared with those previously published. 


Table 3.- Comparison of revised farm-mortgage debt estimates 
with previous Census-year estimates 


. Total mortgage debt : Owner : Tenant and manager 
Year ‘Revised’ Per- ‘Revised’ Per- ‘Revised’ Per- 

esti- ‘centage: esti- ‘centage’ * esti- ‘centage 

mates , change mates , change mates , change 

: Mil. Mil. : Mil. Mil. : Mil. Mil. 

: dol. dol. Pet. : dol. dol. Pet. : dol. dol. Pet 
1910 : 3,320 3,208 - 3.u 2,198 1 1,122 1 
1920 : 7,858 + 7.5: 5,314 5. tho + 1.6: 2,544 3,049 +19.9 
1925 ; 9,301 9,913 + 4 : 5,505 6,041 + 9-7 : 3,856 3,872 + e 
1930 : 9,214 9,631 +4.5: + .7 3,5 3,916 +10.7 
1935 : 7,645 7,78 + 1.8: 4,896 2,749 2,872 + 4.5 


1/ Data unavailable on which to base a revised estimate comparable with later Census years. 


In the distribution of mortgage debt between that of owner operators and 
that resting on tenant- and manager-operated farms, the debt for owner opera- 
tors is defined as that resting on the farms operated by full-owner operators 
plus that on farm land owned by part-owner operators. The total mortgage debt 
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owed by owner operators is somewhat larger than shown, as some full owners 
have mortgaged land that they rent out. In the 1935 survey it was estimated 
that 12.3 percent of the full-owner operators with mortgage debts, owned land 
in addition to that operated by them. In these estimates, therefore, some 
mortgage debt resting on farm land owned by owner operators is classified as 
mortgage debt on tenant-operated land. 


In the previous estimates for 1910 and 1920 the mortgage debt on the 
rented part of part-owner farms was included with that of owner operators, 
whereas for 1925, 1930, and 1935 such debt was classified with that on 
tenant-operated farms. An adjustment was made for this factor in the revised 
1920 estimates. For 1910, however, it was not considered feasible to make a 
distribution of mortgage debt by tenure on a basis comparable with later 
years. 


The intercensal mortgage-debt figures are interpolations based on known 
farm-mortgage holdings of insurance companies, joint stock land banks, Federal 
land banks, and the Land Bank Commissioner, and data obtained in a Nation-wide 
W.P.A. project from county records of farm mortgages filed and extinguished. 
On the basis of the data from the county records for lenders other than those 
listed above, an index of change was computed for each intercensal period. As 
the record of mrtgages extinguished is not as complete as for mortgages 
filed, it was necessary to estimate the volume of extinguishments. The basis 
for these estimates was largely the average contract term of mortgages filed 
by the different lender groups, it being assumec that mortgages on the average 
are refinanced or extinguished at maturity. Cumulative errors arising from 
this method were corrected by aligning the index with the trend of debt 
between Census years. By thus using known holdings for certain lenders and by 
tying in the trend for other lenders at Census dates, it is believed that the 
resulting intercensal interpolations for total farm-mortgage debt reflect 
fairly accurately the general movements between Census years. 


For the years since 1935 the estimates have been carried forward on the 
basis of changes in the known mortgage holdings of certain lending agencies 
and data on farm mortgages filed and extinguished computed by the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


The quality of the data on which the several State series are based 
varies both from State to State and by different periods within the % years 
covered by the estimates. Accordingly the State series are more useful to 
indicate major mortgage-debt movements than to measure precisely the changes 
in mortgage debt from year to year. As the sample data on which the 1910-20 
intercensal interpolations are based are less extensive than for later years, 
the debt changes from year to year on a State basis may be unduly influenced 
in some States by the movements shown by the sample counties. This possi- 
bility of error is reduced, however, by the use of out-of-State counties 
which are representative of the areas not adequately covered by the State 
sample, The movements by groups of States, however, are less subject to vari- 
ations because of the small sample than are those for the individual States. 
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INTEREST RATES ON FARM-MORTGAGE LOANS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Walter Bauer, Senior Agricultural Economist 1/ 


In discussions of interest rates charged by the Federal land banks on 
farmmortgage loans, rates paid by farmers in foreign countries are frequently 
referred to for comparison. This article presents some of the available data. 
Except where stated otherwise, the rates indicated are as reported for 1938. 


It must be recognized, however, that, while the price paid for the use 
of capital by farmers abroad may in certain instances seem relatively favor- 
able or unfavorable, rate comparisons between countries may suggest unsound 
conclusions if the nature and amount of the debts subject to the rates in 
question are ignored. The burden of a mrtgage debt arising in Country A on a 
sound business basis for making productive improvements is significantly dif- 
ferent from a long-term debt of the same size in Country B resulting from ex- 
penditures for unproductive purposes or from the paying off of successive 
generations of joint heirs. Furthermore, differences in the degree of indebdt- 
edness and in the proportions of short-term and long-term credit employed 
render mere interest-rate comparisons meaningless; a high rate of interest on 
a@ relatively small debt may represent a lighter interest burden than a much 
lower rate of interest on a considerably larger debt. 


Finally, the variation of interest rates throughout the world is due 
not only to underlying economic differences between countries in the price of 
capital but to institutional and qu@litative differences as well. In some 
cases the rate of interest charged the borrower represents the total cost of 
the loan; in others, additional fees for inspection, brokerage or for renewing 
a loan are assessed and paid separately. Frequently the additional cost to 
the borrower is considerable, particularly in cases where loans are not made 
in cash but in mortgage bonds to be sold by the borrower who must pay commis- 
sions to bankers and run the risk of low bond quotations. In still other 
agricultural credit systems borrowers may be required to become shareholders 
of the lending agency or to contribute to its administrative expenses and 
reserves. 


Canada.- The Canadian Farm Loan Board, operating in all nine provinces 
of the Dominion, charges 5 percent on first-mortgage loans and 6 percent on 
second-mortgage loans; the latter, however, cannot be used for the purchase of 
land. These rates incluie al percent contribution to cover administrative 
expenses and one of 0.5 percent to be paid in as reserve for losses. A penal- 
ty of 0.5 percent is added on delinquencies. The Board's share in the aggre- 
gate mortgage indebtedness of the different provinces varies considerably and 


1/ Economic and Credit Research Division, Farm Credit Administration. This article was 
prepared jointly for the Farnz Credit Quarterly and the Agricultural Finance Review. 
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the comparatively favorable interest rates on its mortgages are apparently not 
enjoyed by the majority of farmers. Rates charged by various other creditors 
are summarized below as far as available. 


Interest rates on farm mortgages in selected Canadian Provinces 


Interest rate 


Province Sources of credit 


(Percent) 
Quebec Private individuals 6-7 
: Quebec Farm Credit Bureau ............ 4 
: Peoples Savings Banks (Caisses Populaires): 4-6 
Ontario Private individuals 5-7 
: 
Manitoba .......: Dominion Mortgage ani Investment Associ- : 
: ation (as of Jan. 1, 1937) ......-ee0! 6 
: 
Saskatchewan ...: Dominion Mortgage and Investment Associ- : 
: ation (as of Jan. 1, 1937) ......-.063 6 
: Saskatchewan Farm Loan Board .......--+0! 6 
New Brunswick ..: Land Settlement Board 2/ ............ 


1/ Data available = not distinguish between first ani second mortgages except in Ontario 
first mortgages 5-6 percent, second aortas 7 percent) and Saskatchewan where the 
aye charged by the Fara L Board applies to first mortgages only. 

2/ No new loans wade since 1928. 


Argentina.- The National Mortgage Bank (Banco Hipotecario), a govern- 
ment-controlled nonprofit institution, charges the farmer interest rates equél 
to the coupon rate of its bonds plus certain service charges amounting to 
slightly mre than 0.5 percent. From inception of the bank in 1884 to 1934, 
the rate on all bond issues hai been 6 percent with the exception of a 5- 
percent issue in 1905. However, in 1934 bonds and loans made at 6 percent 
were refinanced at 5 percent. In 1936, when other creditors were charging 
from 6 to 8 percent, the National Mortgage Bank held around one-third of the 
total farm-mortgage debt. The weighted average interest rate on the total 
farm-mortgage debt for 1936 was approximately 6.5 percent. 


On September 1, 1937, the National Mortgage Bank issued 4-percent bonis 
for making ordinary farm-mortgage loans. Bonds of this issue sold late in 
1937 at about 88, and farmer-borrowers received only 86 pesos on the face 
value of loans or mrtgage indebtedness of 100 pesos. Two later issues (1933- 
39) at rates of 5 and 4.5 percent were maie to refinance arrears accumulated 
by farmers under the moratorium legislation of 1933. 


Under the provisions of the Agricultural Credit Act of 1933, the Banco 
de la Nacion, a commercial bank under government control, is making 5-year 

loans on mortgage security at the rate of 5 percent. These loans may be used 
for the purchase of rural properties, in which case they have a maximum limit 


of 3,000 pesos ($9,779). 
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Brazil.- On first-mortgage loans private individuals charge from 10 to 
24 percent interest, 15 percent apparently being the most frequent rate. On 
second-mortgage loans, private individuals charge from 18 to 36 percent, with 
20 percent the mst frequent rate. Commercial banks rarely accept second- 
mortgage security. Their rates on first-mortgage loans, made most frequently 
for a 5-year period and accounting for about 10 percent of the total mortgage 
indebtedness, range from 12 to 18 percent. Rural banks and cooperatives as a 
rule charge 8 percent on first mortgages, but go as high as 18 percent and as 
low as 6 percent. The Federal Public Savings Banks charge from 7 to 18 per- 
cent on first mortgages, 12 percent being the most frequent rate; these banks 
make no second-mortgage loans. It is interesting to note that the Rio de 


Janeiro Savings Bank charges from 7 to 18 percent in inverse ratio to the 
amount of the loan. 


Mort gage-loan interest rates charged by official institutions financing 
farmers are as follows: Cacao Institute of Bahia - 6.5 percent; Production 
Credit Bank of Minas Geraes (Banco Mineiro da Produccao) on existing loans 
taken over from the State Coffee Institute - 6.5 percent (new loans are made 
on chattel-mortgage basis at 8 percent); Bank of Rio Granle for Rural and 
Mortgage Credit - 9 percent on long-term amortization loans (3% years), 10 
percent on short-term loans against mortgage security. 


The moratorium on farm debts provided in 1937 has been extended to 
December 31, 1939. The Bank of Brazil has been authorized to float a mortgage 
bond issue at 5 percent for the purpose of refinancing farm debts contracted 
before 1937 up to 75 percent of the original indebtedness. Presumably, the 
interest rate to farmer-lebtors on the new loans will be 5 percent plus 
charges. 


Norway.- The most recent survey of agricultural indebtedness was made 
in 1932. According to official data, in that year mortgage banks held 25 per- 
cent of the total mortgage debt, Smaabruk and Bolig banks (special lending 
agencies makinz loans more particularly to small farmers and on rural home- 
steads) 10 percent, savings banks 20 percent, individuals 40 percent, and 
government agencies 5 percent. 


At the present time mortgage banks charge 4.5 percent interest; Smaabruk 
and Bolig banks have charged 4 percent since 1927. Interest rates on savings 
bank and private loans are as a rule from 0.5 to 1 percent higher and would 
therefore be from 5 to 5.5 percent. In 1934 the government urged all institu- 
tions making loans against mortgage security to reduce their rates to a maximum 
of 4.5 percent; previous to this the mortgage banks had charged 5 percent. 


Sweden.- Private commercial banks holding approximately 8.5 percent of 
total farm-mortgage loans charge 4 percent interest. However, loans within 
one-half to two-thirds of the value of the real estate security are made at 
about 3 percent. Rates charged by the savings banks (both amortization and 
straight-term loans) for first mortgages range from 2.5 to 3.25 percent with 
3 percent the most frequent, and for second mrtgages from 3 to 3.75 percent 
with 3.25 percent the most frequent rate. Swedish insurance companies (holding 
approximately 1.7 percent of total farm mortgages) make only straight-term 
first-mortgage loans on which the interest rate is 4 percent. 
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The Mortgage Societies (HypoteksfSreninger) hold 27.9 percent of the 
total farm-mortgage credit. They grant first-mortgage amortization loans for 
periods of 31 or years, and straight-term loans of 15 years' duration, at 
3-percent interest. The Agricultural Credit Societies (5.4 percent of total) 
also make only straight-term mortgage loans; their most frequent rates for 
first mortgages are 3.5 and for second mortgages 4 percent. 


The Government Homestead Board and the Secondary Loan Fund for second- 
mortgage loans supply 14.5 percent of total farm-mortgage loans at a rate of 
3.6 percent. The Government Farm Worker Housing Fund grants amortization 
mortgage loans, advancing half of the loan at once and the second half after 
the building has been completed and inspected. Interest is at the rate of 3.5 
percent beginning the day the money is received. 


Denmark.- Close to 50 percent of mortgage credit to farmers is supplied 
by a system of self-zoverning mtual credit associations charging interest to 
the borrower at the coupon rates of their bond issues which in 1937 were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Percent of total 


Coupon rate bonds outstanding 
3 percent 
4.37 
42.98 
4.5 50.63 
5 . 1.97 


In addition the farmer-borrower pays from 0.50 to 0.75 percent annually 
for administrative expenses and an initial sum of 2 percent of the loan to the 
reserve fund. The total cost of the loan may exceed these rates as loans are 
not made in cash but in bonds which have a face value equal to the loan and 
are to be sold by the borrower at prevailing market rates. At times bond 
prices are considerably below par. 


As the mutual credit associations are the dominant group in farm 
mortgage lending, other creditors (private individuals, commercial banks, 
savings banks, insurance companies) more or less follow their loan terms; the 
most common rates charged by all types of lenders in 1938 were 4.5 percent on 
first- and 5 percent on second-mrtgage loans. On the latter, when made for 
the purpose of settling farmers on land acquired by the state through seizure 
of parts of entailed estates, the State's Land Control Committee (Statens 
Jordloveudvalg) charges 4.5 percent. A law of April 9, 1936, amended March 21, 
1937, authorized the state to grant loans to farmers for the liquidation of 
debts other than first mortgages, provided that they do not exceed 25 percent 
of the value of the farm. Debts in excess of this figure may be reluced by 
agreement between debtor and creditors. The refinancing loans are made in }- 
percent government bonds, but the borrower pays only l-percent interest for 2 
years, as the government assumes payment of 3 percent as a subsidy during this 
period. 


The weighted average interest rate on the entire agricultural mortgage 
debt in 1937 was calculated to be 4.538 percent. 
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Germany (not including Austria) .- By farm-relief legislation interest 
rates were reduced in various degrees, but not below 6 percent, as of January 
1, 1932. Alawof July 21, 1935, still in effect, fixed the maximum interest 
rate on all first-mortgage farm loans at 4.5 percent. To make this rate 
effective, the government is paying subsidies when necessary. However, many 
of the savings banks make loans at 4 percent. Institutional mortgage credit 
is granted almost exclusively against first-mortgage security. Most loans 
made by private individuals, accounting for about 34 vercent of the total 
long-term and mortgage indebtedness, are junior-mortgage loans. The reget; 
admissitle maximum interest rate on all junior mortgages contracted before « 
July 2, 1936 has been fixed at 6 percent, which appears also to be the mgr 
frequent rate on junior mortgages contracted since that date. [S 


A number of special loans to encourage particular branches of agricul 
ture are made by the government or designated credit institutions at especial- 
ly low interest rates. For example, to increase crop yields of farmers who 
otherwise would not be able to improve their technique of production, 10-year 
loans from the government and the Central Agricultural Bank carry the rate of 
only 2.5 percent. 


In addition to the interest rate, the mjor lending agencies (Land- 
schaften, state or provincial banks and private mortgage banks, holding 
together 37.5 percent of the total mortgage debt, including capitalized 
annuities) charge as a contribution to their administrative exnenses an extra 
annual percentage of the principal outstanding which amounts to 0.75 percent 
for loans under 15,000 mark ($6,024) and to 0.5 percent for loans above this 
sum. As a rule the savings banks (12.2 percent of the total mortgace debt) do 
not ask for such contributions. In exceptional cases where savings banks do 
make an extra charge, it commonly amounts to from 1 to 1.5 vercent of the 
original principal, payable when the loan is made. 


France.- Although the extent of French farm-mortgage indebtedness has 
never been fully ascertained, it appears to be comparatively light; that is, 
below 10 percent of the estimated value of agricultural property (land and 
buildings). Since credit facilities are available, the reason, presumably, is 
the French farmer's innate dislike of debt. 


Interest rates prevailing in the unorganized private market, which ac- 
counts for about 35 percent of the total known indebtedness, are difficult to 
determine; some are said to be usurious, others in keeping with money rates in 
general. A special survey made through the United States Agricultural 
Attaché's office indicates the following rates: 


First mortgages Second mortgages 


(Percent) (Percent) 
Zor 4 5 
Most frequent ....-... 6 7 


The Credit Foncier, a private mortgage bank, lends for periods of from 
1C to 75 years (30 years usual maximum) on first-mortgage security and holds 
about 20 percent of the know mortgage indebtedness. Interest rates on loans 
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made by this bank vary as they depend upon the rate at which the bank can bor- 
row in the money market through the sale of its bonds. Outstanding mortgage 
loans contracted during the years listed would be subject to the following 
rates: 


Year Percent Year Percent 
1928 8.20 193 7-50 
1929 7-15 1934/36 8.05 
1930/31 6.25 1937/38 6.30 
1932 6.50 


The Crédit Foncier ig the source of credit for large farmers whose re- 
quirements exceed the 60,000 franc ($1,727) maximum loan limit set by the 
Crédit Agricole Mutuel, a semiofficial cooperative farm-loan system whose loan 
volume accounts for 35 percent of the known mortgage indebtedness. On 30-year 
mortgage loans 3 percent is charged to farmers in general, 2.85 to graduates 
of government agricultural schools, 2.75 to orphans of war veterans, and 1 per 
cent to military pensioners. Rates on medium-term mortgage loans (15 years) 
vary with the conditions affecting the local credit association or regional 
bank and range as a rule from 3.5 to 5 percent. Long-term loans to coopera- 
tives, not always based on mortgage security and having a maximum duration of 
30 years, are mefe exclusively by the overhead organization of the system; 
i.e., the National Agricultural Credit Bank in Paris, at the rate of 3 percent. 


The independent farmers’ cooperative banks (Durand), which do not enjoy 
government assistance, charge from 5 to 7.5 percent, 6 percent being the mst 
common rate. Despite these higher rates, they compete successfully with the 
semiofficial cooperative banks, as they offer the advantage of quicker service. 


Netherlands.- Compilation of data on mortgage indebtedness in Nether- 
lands is made difficult by the fact that, although new mortgage loans are 
officially registered, recording of their liquidation is not required. More- 
over, a certain amount of mortgage security is given for credits in current 
accounts, which makes the balance of outstanding mortgage loans fluctuate con- 
siderably. 


In 1937 private individuals supplied 45.2 percent of the newly regis- 
tered mortgages, mortgage banks 2.9 percent, and other banks and institutions 
51.9 percent. As these percentages have not changed greatly over a period of 
years, it can be assumed that they indicate fairly accurately the sources of 
mortgage credit. The group “other banks and institutions" includes two 
central lending institutions of farmers' cooperatives which have a substantial 
volume of 40-year amortization loans. One of these charges 4 percent plus a 
commission of 0.5 percent on loans up to 500 florins ($275) and 1 percent on 
loans exceeding this sum; the other charges from 3.5 to 4.5 percent without 
additional charges. Farm-loan associations not affiliated with either of the 
two centrals lend also at 4 percent. 


Annual statistics on new mortgage loans show that interest rates have 
been decreasing. While in 1928, 51.26 percent of the new loans carried rates 
from 5 to 5.5 percent, in 1937 only 6.6 percent of the loans were reported at 
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these rates. On the other hand, 47.16 percent of the new loans made in 1937 
carried rates from 4 to 4.5 percent and 16.46 percent rates from 4.5 to 5 per- 
cent. 


Great Britain. England and Wales.- Despite the graiual increase in the 
number of farms operated by owners, in 1938 approximately 65 percent of the 
English farms were still operated by tenants. While the total amount is not 
known, the manorial landowner fanstilies have spent money liberally for equip- 
ment and upkeep. A considerable portion of it appears to have been advanced 
to landowners by commercial banks. 


Independent farmers relied for long-term credit mainly on commercial 
banks, on solicitors investing trust funds, and on other private individuals. 
In connection with land-improvement operations loans could be obtained from 
the various land companies, now amalgamated in the Lands Improvement Company, 
Ltd. The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, a bond-issuing institution owned 
jointly by the Bank of England and the majority of the commercial banks, has 
been extending mortgage credit since 1929 through branches of the share-holding 
banks. Its share in the known amount of total farm loans outstanding in 1938 
is, however, only 11.7 percent, against commercial bank loans amounting to 
83.1 percent which includes, of course, a large portion of short-term advances. 
The Lands Improvement Company and the Public Works Loan Board (loans unier the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1923) supply 2.4 percent and 2.8 percent, respec- 
tively. 


The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation makes first-mortgage loans for 
periods from 10 to 60 years, mst frequently for 40 years, at a total cost to 
the borrower of 4.39 percent, including legal and aiministrative expenses. 
Prior to 1934 the rate was 5 percent. On land-improvement loans 4 percent is 
being charged as against 5.25 prior to 1934. 


Interest rates charged by the Lands Improvement Company, Ltd., are sub- 
ject to regulation by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the interest 
charged the farmer depending on the income tax to be paid by the Company. At 
the present time loans are granted at approximately 4.48 percent or 3.25 per- 
cent net; i.e., excluding the income tax. In 1923, when the net interest rate 
was 4.25 percent, the gross rate to the farmer with the tax rate then in force 
was 6 percent. The Public Works Loan Board charges 4.75 percent on loans for 
settlement purposes. 


Loans made by commercial banks are technically short-term loans in the 
form of overdrafts on current account. Usually the interest on such loans is 
above the commercial bank rate prevailing at the time the loan is made. How- 
ever, as long as the debtor pays interest or the bank has other reasons to 
trust the soundness of his financial position, commercial bank loans are ex- 
tended indefinitely. Often they are secured by various types of collateral, 
including the title to the farm. Commercial banks are believed to have made 
loans in 1938 at from 4 to 4.5 percent. 


Scotland.- The Agricultural Securities Corporation, Ltd., of Scotland, 
set up by four leading Scottish commercial banks in 1933 and authorized to — 
obtain loan funds by bond issues, charges 4.5 percent on 10- to 60-year first- y 
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Mortgage loans. The Department of Agriculture for Scotland has made building 
loans to farmers, in some cases up to 80 years' duration, at 1.25 percent but, 
more recently, 3.125 percent has been charged on 5SO-year loans. To farmers 
settled on the Department's small holdings the Scottish Land Settlement Credit 
Association and the Dundee Land Settlement Trust make 10-year loans at 1 per- 
cent interest during the first 2 years and at the Bank of England rate there- 
after. These are personal loans and their amount is insignificant. 


Australia.- As far as can be ascertained, the mortgage-loan rates cur- 
rently charged by the various state banks range from 4.6 to 4.75 percent. 
Mortgage loans made by the commercial banks are usually in the form of over- 
drafts on current account secured by real estate. Such loans are subject to a 
rate of 5.5 percent. A great variety of interest rates is charged by other 
mortgage creditors throughout Australia, but it appears that the rate of 6 per- 
cent is rarely exceeded and that the great bulk of loans is being made at 4.5 
and 5 percent. 


New Zealand.- On the basis of official statistics, the weighted average 
rate of interest on the farm-mortgage debt has decreased gradually from 6.46 
percent in 1928 to 4.60 percent in 1937. 


The decrease in interest rates since the depression is partly due to 
legislation; that is, in more recent years to the Mortgagors and Lessees Re- 
habilitation Act of 1936, which provided that the interest on all first-mort- 
gage loans on land should not exceed 4.75 percent and should not be higher 
than 6 percent on all other mortgages. 


Only 20 percent of the total long-term mortgage credit is supplied by 
government lending agencies. The greater portion of the remaining 80 percent 
is advanced by individuals. Fees and other expenses connected with these 
credits are said to be heavy. 


Loan Applications to Federal Land Banks and Land Bank Commissioner.- The num- 
ver of loan applications received by the Federal land banks and the Land Bank 
Commissioner during the first three quarters of 1939 totaled 35,140 as com 
pared with 41,669 for the first three quarters of 1938. During the last 8 
months of 1933 more than 500,000 loan applications were received. The average 
size of loan applied for in 1937 and 1938 was $4,014 as compared with $5,046 
in 1934 and 1935. For the last 8 months of 1933 the average size of loan 
applied for was $4,109. 
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TENANT-PURCHASE PROGRAM 2/ 


Harald C. Larsen, Associate Agricultural Economist 


The Bankhead-—Jones Farm Tenant Act, approved by Congress July 22, 1937, 
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to make loans to citizens of the 
United States who are tenants, farm laborers, or sharecroppers, to enable 
them to acquire farms ani to make necessary repairs and improvements thereon. 
The terms of the loans provide for payment of interest on the unpaid balance 
at 3 percent ani for amortization of the principal over a period of 40 years. 
The fixed rate of annual payments under these terms amounts to 4.326 percent 
of the original loan. To carry out this program Congress appropriated 
$10,000,000 for the first fiscal year ending June 3%, 1938, $25,000,000 for 
the second year, and $40,000,000 for the current fiscal year. 


Program Operations 


The Tenant-Purchase Program operates through a division of the Farm 
Security Administration and through the regional, State, and county Farm Se- 
curity offices, with the aid of the county Tenant-Purchase Committees and the 
advice of State Farm Security advisory committees. 


Counties in which loans are to be authorized are selected by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on the recommendation of the State Farm Security advisory 
committees. The number of loans and, to some extent, the number of counties 
to be designated in each State, is limited by that provision of the Act 
(Sec. 4, title I) which requires that loans be distributed equitably among 
the several States and territories on the basis of farm population and the 
prevalence of tenancy. The geographic distribution of counties in which 
loans have been authorized as of June 3%, 1939 is shown in figure 1. During > 
the first year loans were maje in 332 counties and in the second year 732 
counties. For the fiscal year 1939-40, 1,289 counties have been designated. 


It is clearly evident from figure 1 that the concentration of desig- 
nated counties is greatest in the South Atlantic, East South Central, and 
West South Central States. This is the area in which tenancy is most preva- 
lent and in which the tenant problem has been most acute. 


In general, the distribution of counties appears to be fairly repre- 
sentative of the different types of farming areas within each State, although 
there has been a tendency in the Western States to designate counties in 
which a more diversified type of farming predominates. This tendency is 


1/ Credit is due to Wilford E. Johns, Assistant Director, and Robert B. Thomas, Senior 
tatistical Clerk, of the Tenant-Purchase Division of the Farm Security Administration for 
assistance in assembling the original data and for their critical review of the article. 
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evident from a comparison of the average size of farms bought, with the aver- 
age size of farms for entire States as shown by the Census for 1935. The 
average size of farms bought in this area ranges from one-third to two-thirds 
the average of farms as shown by the 1935 Census. In all cases, however, the 
farms purchased must be of such size that a diligent farm family can earn an 
income sufficient to make a living and pay off the loan. 


In the designated counties applications for loans may be submitted to 
the county Farm Security Administration office for consideration by the 
county committee. An applicant is eligible for a loan if the committee finds 
that he is: (1) Unable to obtain a loan large enough to buy a farm from any 
other source on reasonable terme, (2) a tenant, a sharecropper, or a farm 
laborer, and (3) a citizen of the United States. If the applicant's charac- 
ter, ability, and experience indicate that he is likely to succeed, and if 
the farm is of such character that the loan will carry out the purpose of the 
Act, the county committee certifies to that effect. 


As provided in the Act, preference is given to applicants who are 
married or who have dependent families, and, wherever practicable, preference 
is given to persons who are able to make an initial down payment or who are 
owners of livestock and farm implements. However, any prospective borrower 
who can make an initial down payment of as much as 25 percent is disqualified, 
since he presumably is in a position to obtain a loan from other sources. 


Volume of Loans 


Loans totaling 1,887 were approved during that part of the fiscal year 
1937-38 in which the program was in operation. By the end of the second fis- 
cal year 4,340 loans had been approved, making a total of 6,227 loans in 
effect on June 3%, 1939. It is expected the total by June 3%, 1940 will have 
doubled that number. 


Figure 2 shows the geogravhic distribution of the loans. A large 
majority of the loans have been made in the Southern States. Of the total 
loans approved during the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, 4,647, or 75 per- 
cent, were approved in the South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South 
Central States. The number of loans by States and geographic divisions is 
shown in colum 1 of table 2. 


Size of Farms Purchased 


Section 1(c) of title (I) of the Act provides that no loan shall be 
made for the acquisition of any farm unless it is large enough to constitute 
an efficient farm-management unit and to enable a diligent farm family to 
carry on successful farming. This provision is interpreted by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration as meaning what is commonly referred to as a family-size 
farm and is defined by them in instructions as "A farm no larger than the 
borrower and his family can operate successfully without outside labor except 
during brief peak loal periods at planting and harvest time." 


The average size of the 6,094 farms bought in the United States by 
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borrowers is 135 acres. The distribution of these farms by geographic divi- 
sions and by 40-acre class groups is shown in table l. 


Table 1.- Farms approved for tenant-purchase borrowers: Average acreage, 
distribution by acreage groups, and number, by regions, 
fiscal years 1937-38 and 1932-39 1/ 


Number of farms approved 


‘ Average. 

Geographic ;acreage, Acreage group 
division : per -"“Y : Wo: 81 : 121 : 181 : : Total 

; farm ; or : to : to : to : to ! oe : 

: : less : 80 : 120 : 160 : 320 : : 
: Acres : No. No. No. No. No. No. : No. 
New England .......: 113 : 2 4 10 8 2 O: 26 
Middle Atlantic ...: 140 : 0) 10 68 5 4 162 
East North Central : 121 : 4 0) 162 111 39 2: 07 
West North Central : 232 : 0 yy = 101 254 172 98: 669 
South Atlantic ....: 126 : 17 314 578 343 317 17 : 1,586 
East South Central : 112 : 17 533 545 308 175 8 : 1,586 
West South Central : 131 : 38 370 386 277 23 : 1,475 
Mountain .secesseeee: 167 : 6 45 6 22 13 13: 105 
80 : 28 32 5. 1 5 13 78 
United States 2/ : 135 : 112 1,452 1,845 1,484 1,035 166 : 6,094 


I] As of Aug. 31, 1939. 
2/ Excluding Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Of the 112 farms of 40 acres or less, 74 percent were in five States - 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, and California. Of the 166 farms of 


over 320 acres, 92 were in four States - North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Texas. 


In all of the regions except the West South Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific, the average size of farms purchased by borrowers was larger than the 
average size of farms for that region as shown by the Bureau of the Census for 
1935. Even in the West South Central States the average size of farms bought 
was larger than the average size of farms reported by the Census for all of 
the States except Texas. In the East South Central, South Atlantic, and Mid- 
dle Atlentic States the average size of the purchased farms was over 50 per- 
cent larger than the average size of farms reported by the Census. Also in 
the New England, East North Central, and West North Central States the average 
was somewhat larger. In the Mountain and Pacific States the average size of 
tenant-purchase farms is less than that reported by the Census. Relatively 
few loans have been made in these two regions, and their geogranhic distribu- 


tion is such that the average size could not be expected to be representative 
of entire States. 
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A comparison of the average size for the first ani second years of the 
program shows borrowers buying larger farms in the second year. During the 
first year the average size of tenant-purchase farm for the United States was 
130 acres, as compared with 136 the second year. Idaho, Washington, and Ore- 
gon show the largest percentage increase. In this area the average size of 
farm increased from 78 to 123 acres, or 58 percent. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that in the second year of the program counties were desig- 
nated in which the dominant type of farming was more extensive. Farms bought 
by borrowers in the second year of the program in the northern Great Plains 
States were about 28 percent larger than those bought the first year, while 
farms in the southern Great Plains States increased only about 11 percent. 


Size of Loans Approved 


The amount of the loan approved may inclule, in addition to the pur- 
chase price of the farm, the cost of any authorized improvements on the land 
or buildings, and fees incidental to the purchase transaction. In about 5 
percent of the cases the initial loan has been found to be insufficient, and 
supplemental loans for increasing the size of the farm, improving land and 
buildings, etc., have been made. 


The amount of the loan, of course, does not incluwie that amount of the 
total cost of the farm borne by the borrower. For the United States this item 
averaged only 0.4 percent of the total cost. Of the total cost of the farms, 
about 77 percent was expended for the purchase of the farm, 12.2 percent for 
construction of new dwellings and repairs on old dwellings, 7-5 percent for 
construction of and repairs on other buildings, 2.% percent for land improve- 
ments, and 0.9 percent for fees. Table 2 indicates the amount of initial and 
supplemental tenant-purchase loans approved during the fiscal years 1937-38 
and 1938-39, stated in amounts per acre and amounts per sale. The table also 
shows the number of borrowers, the average purchase price, and acreage per 
sale. The difference between the purchase price am the total cost of the 
farm is the value of improvements on land and buildings as well as fees inci- 
dental to the purchase transaction, whereas the difference between the amount 
a ani the total cost represents the amount borne by the borrower (ta- 
ble 2). 


In the New England States the difference between the average purchase 
price and the average cost of the farm was $5.48 per acre, or $620 per farm, 
whereas in other regions the difference was considerably larger. In the 
Mountain States the difference was $9.13 per acre, or $1,527 per farm, and in 
the Southern States about $10.80 per acre and $1,300 per farm. 


Initial and supplemental loans to borrowers approved by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration during the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39 totaled, as 
of August 31, 1939, about $33, 300,000, whereas the total amount of tenant 
loans outstanding as of June 30, 1939 was about $23,478,000. The difference 
between these two figures is explained by the lag between the deposits of 
Federal warrants in local banks and the drawing of checks upon these deposits 
by borrowers when the loans are closed and the deeds change hands. The mat- 
ter of title clearance sometimes prolongs this lag. Principal repayments 
will also be a factor in explaining the difference. However, since the period 
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Table 2.- Initial and supplemental tenant-purchase loans approved: 
total cost, and amount loaned, by States, 1937-38 and 1938-39 fiscal years, as of June 30, 1939 1/ 
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Number of borrowers, average acreage, purchase price, 


: Number *acreage’ Purchase price Totel cost Amount loaned 
State and division * per 
vor- sale Per sale Per acre Per sale Per acre Per sale ‘* Per acre 
Towers : 
:Mumbey: Acres : Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
10: 120 : 2, 675 22.35 3,117 26.04 : 26.04 
New Hampshire .........: : 105 : 3,900 4 42.62 : 4o.62 
: 167 : 7,550 5.21 7,938 47.53 : 7,938 47.53 
Massachusetts .........3 112 4, 39.60 2315 48.10 48.10 
Rhode Island ..........3 1: 2: 2, 400 120.00 +, 447 222.35: , 447 222.35 
Connecticut ...........3 ys 5,950 80.95 6,592 $9.69: 6,391 86.96 
ew England .........3 26: 113 : 4329 38.27 4 akg 43.75 : 4 og 43.47 
ee : 49: 165 : 4,614 28.04 5,481 33.31 : 5,466 33.21 
Wow Jersey : 15: 106 : 350 69.60 1,897 74.78 : 7,897 74.78 
Pennsylvania .......... 36.48 43.62 5. 43.56 
Middle Atlantic .....: 162 : 5,01 35.79 5.8 42.07 
COE Scsicaaynecennscse : 102; 108 6,976 64.63 7,934 73.50 : 7,821 72.46 
SERENE : 2: 109 8,003 73.22 : 9,155 83.77 : 3,079 83.08 
: 116: 137 8,59 62.71 : 9,659 70.49 : 9, 568 69.82 
57: lll: 6,095 5h. : 6,901 61.92 : 6, 847 61.44 
60 :_ 136 : 7,060 51.95 : 7,960 58.56 : 
East North Central ..: 1,508 62.00 8,50) 70.20 
a 94; 177 7,611 43.01 : 8,275 46.76 : 8,148 46.04 
SS ene 121: 143 : 8,757 61.40 : 9,848 69.05 : 9,72 68.16 
ee 185: 158 5,139 32.59 : 6,170 39.12 : 6,152 39.01 
North Dakota .......... : 57: 4ol : 5,212 10.62 : 6,133 2. : 6,133 12.50 
South Dakota .........+3 Su: 520 ; 6, 630 12.74 : 7,712 14.82 : 7,697 14.79 
CIR. oceknesneneece : 75: 239 : &, 307 34.80 : 9,159 38.37 : 9,120 38.21 
£3: 218 3s 35.69 8,45) 38.72 3 g ube 
West North Central ..:__669 232 _: 1. 29.97 : 1,810 33.94 : 1.818 33.7) 
10: 132 3,859 29.21 4,138 31.33 : 4,138 31.3 
eS ee : a: 149 5,167 34 .64 5,794 38 .85 : 5,792 38.8 
Virginia 149: 150 »980 26.51 4,976 33.15 : 33.09 
West 137 »918 36.00 : 6,004 43,95 : 6,004 43,95 
North Carolina ........ : 378: 100 3,433 34.20 : 4, 630 46.13 : 4, 627 46.10 
South Carolina ........: 356: 118 : 2,754 23.44 : 4,014 34.16 : 4,001 34.05 
See 2,596 18.88 : 3, 939 28.64 : 226 23.55 
52 144 256 é. : 4.159 : 
South Atlantic ......:_1,586 :_ 126 : 3,075 : +, 320 : 4311 34.29 
6, 369 51.21 : 7,463 60.04 7,430 59.74 
Tennessee 202: 130 4, 33.53 : 603 43.24 : 
: 538: 115 : 2,733 23.67 : O45 35.04 : 34.79 
Mississipoi ...........3___ 620: oo 2,279 23.0) 35.24 3, 549 35.83 
East South Central ..:1,580:_ 112: 3,179 28.34 39.63 
: 112 : 2, 620 23.37 4,065 36.26 : 4, 064 36.25 
: 249 32979 36.65 5, 347 63. 64 : 5, 345 63.62 
: OO: 168 »332 28.73 5, 306 -52 : 5,758 
West South Central .. 131 3,800 29.47 5,32) -60 
Ec. sissebaneneene : 13: 263 6,97 26.49 9,586 36.38 : 9,586 36.38 
15: 82 : 8,573 105.15 9, 267 113.65 : 9,267 113.65 
8: 126 6,519 51.89 9,058 72.10 : 8,375 70.65 
: 39: 170 : 6,922 40.83 8,492 50.10 : 8,492 50.10 
New Mexico ........ee0e8 12: 292 5. 19.29 7,25 24.81 : 7,257 24.81 
: 6: 6,930 152.31 7,205 158.36 : 7,205 158.36 
10: 55 3: 111.05 7,350 133.0 : 7,350 133-80 
: 112 6, 55.71 6,847 61.09 : 6,824 60.88 
eee 15: 128 : 6, 920 54.13 : 8,331 69.14 : 8,318 69.04 
6,593 4. : 8.127 : 8,127 
: 183 s ; 6, 5 $1.50 2 1,309 3-93 73,859 97.8) 
UNITED STATES ......... 135 : 4,182 30.91 : 5,427 4o.12 5,403 39.94 


L/ The data on which these suiaeaboas are based will be found in table 11 of the Appendix. 
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of the loan is for 40 years and the program has been in operation for only 2 
years, the amount of repayment is relatively small thus far. Table 11 of the 
Appendix shows the amount of tenant-purchase loans approved, and colum 3 of 
table 10 of the Appendix shows the amount outstanding, by States and geograph- 
ic divisions, for the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39. 


The average size of all loans approved from the beginning of the pro- 
gram through Jume 30, 1939 was $5,403. During the first fiscal year of oper- 
ation it wes $4,999, and the second year it rose to $5,562. This does not 
necessarily mean that the value of the farms bought by the tenant borrowers 
has increased because of the operations of the program in the areas affected. 
In fact, the average size of the farms bought increased from 130 acres in the 
first year to 136 acres in the second. The average amount loaned to each 
borrower ranged from a low of $3,117 in Maine to $9,720 in Iowa. At the 
fixed amortization rate of 4.326 percent, an annual average net income in 
excess of operation costs and family living expenses of $228 for the United 
States, about $132 for Maine and $411 for Iowa, must be earned in order to 
pay out on the average loan over the 40-year period. 


Methods of Repaying Loans 


Two methods of repaying the loans are provided - fixed annual payments, 
and variable annual payments. Each borrower is permitted to choose between 
the two. If he chooses the latter, he agrees to apply all of his available 
net cash income toward retiring the loan when he is behini schedule, and such 
portion of his net cash income as may be required when he is ahead of sched- 
ule. To determine whether a borrower is aheail or behind schedule, his actual 
payments are compared with what he would have paid if he had paid 4.326 per- 
cent annually on his original loan. 


When the borrower is ahead of schedule the Yarm Security Administration 
applies the following principles: 


1. If the amount by which he is aheaf of schedule would carry 
over only 1 bad year he shall pay, if his net cash income 
is sufficient, at least three times his annual fixed in- 
stallment. If the amount by which he is ahead will carry 
him over 2 bad years he shall pay, if his net income is 
sufficient, at least two times his annual installment, and 
if the amount by which he is ahead would carry him over 
3 bad years he shall pay, if his net income is sufficient, 
at least his fixed annual installment. If the borrower is 
ahead more than 3 years the amount which he pays is left 
largely to the discretion of the borrower. 

2. A borrower is required to pay his full net income if he is 
behind schedule, and in all cases should pay his full net 
income unless ahead of schedule by at least 3 years. 


3. A borrower is automatically transferred t the fixed-payment 
basis when he is not making satisfactory progress in retir- 
ing his debt under the variable-payment plan. 
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The election by the borrower of the type of plan to be followed is left 
open until after the date on which his payment is due and until he has been 
contacted by a representative of the Farm Security Administration to review 
the operations of the farm during the year. Of the total number of borrowers 
5,238 had, however, as of September 30, 1939, indicated a tentative choice of 
payment plans. Of these, about 24 percent indicated that they desired to re- 
pay the loan on the variable plan. The percentage indicating their wish to 
use the variable plan varies somewhat by regions. In the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States only 12 percent so indicated. In the East North Cen- 
tral and West North Central States about 37 percent favored this plan, while 
in the Mountain and Pacific States the percentages were 61 and 74, respec- 
tively. About one-fifth of the borrowers in the South Atlantic, East South 
Central, and West South Central States chose the variable scheme of making 
repayments. The Director of the Tenant Purchase Division of the Farm Security 
Administration reports that the field officials of that organization antici- 
pate that a majority of the borrowers will have elected the variable-payment 
plan before the period of choice has expired. 


Sufficient time has not elapsed since February 1939, when the variable 
plan was instituted, for borrowers to have accumulated a reserve for mre 
than a year's payment or for the number of borrowers behind schedule to be 
significant. After the loans have been carried over a number of good and bad 
years, it should be possible to appraise the effectiveness of this plan as an 
agricultural credit collection policy. It might have been expected that more 
borrowers would promptly have chosen the variable method of repayment, espe- 
Cially in those areas where yearly income is subject to wide fluctuations. 
As the variable-payment plan represents a change from the usual method of 
repaying a long-time loan, the incomplete knowledge of its benefits is prob- 
ably one of the reasons why more borrowers have not yet adopted it. Moreover, 
some may feel that the high annual payments in favorable years will limit 
available capital for farm operations the next year, although necessary capi- 
tal reserves should have been considered in the farm plan and not as a part 
of the net income available for debt retirement. 


Cotton and Corn Loans.--Loans to farmers on cotton produced in 1939 are avail- 
able at rates varying, in the case of 7/8-inch Middling cotton on a net-weight 
basis, from a low of 8.70 cents to a high of 9.30 cents per pound. Farmers who 
planted within their 1939 cotton acreage allotments are eligible for the full 
loan. Non-cooperators are eligible for loans at 60 percent of the full rate 
on the part of their production in excess of their marketing quotas. 


Corn loans at a rate of 57 cents a bushel will be available to farmers 
in the 1939 commercial corn area who did not exceed their 1939 corn acreage 
allotments. Cooperating farmers in certain other areas will be eligible for 
loans of 43 cents a bushel. 


The interest rate on both the corn and cotton loans will be 3 percent. 
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S COMMERCIAL BANKS CONTINUE TO EXPAND LOANS TO FARMERS ° 


Agricultural loans held by insured commercial banks increased during 
the first half of 1939 from $1,584,000,000 to $1, 724,000,000 - a growth of 
$140,000,000, or 9 percent. Most of this growth occurred in personal and 
collateral loans, which increased $128,000,000. Farm real estate loans in- 
creased only $12,000,000, and on June 30, 1939 amounted to less than one- 
pra 7 the outstanding agricultural loans of insured commercial banks 

table 1). 


Table 1.- Changes in loans of insured commercial banks, 
Jan. 1, 1937 to July 1, 1939, 1/, 2/ 


Agricultural loans : Non- 
Date : Total Yarn : agri- 

: loans ‘and col-: real : Total ‘cultural 

: tlateral : estate : : loans 


: Million : Million : Million : Million : Million 
: dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars 


$ 

Total outstanding Jan. 1, 1937 .: 15,963: 593: 48S : 1,081 : 14,882 
Change during half-year : : : : : 

Jan. 1, 1937 41,078 : 134%: + 16: 4 150: + 928 

July 1, 1937 24:+ 61: - 2:+¢ 353 

Jan. 1, 1938 .......: -1,020 : + 138: + + 149: -1,173 

July 1, 1938 .......: 26:4 1399:+4 191 

Jan. 1, 1939 ..-...-2 12:4 WO: - 1235 

Total outstanding July 1, 1939 “ 16,094 : 1,193 : 531 : 1,74 : 14, 310 
$ : 


/ Outstanding loans are those Tams as of December 31 or June 3, but are here present- 
ed as of January 1 or July 1 in order to conform to usage of the Bureau of Agricul tural 
Economics with regard to other data on farm credit and with Census practice. 


2/ Data apply only to continental United States. 


In earlier issues of the Review it has been pointed out that the agri- 
cultural loans of insured commercial banks reached their depression low about 
the beginning of 1937. The increase in such loans during the first half of 
1939 was a continuation of the upward trend that has been in effect since 
that time - a trend that contrasts with that of the banks' other loans 
(table 1). While their agricultural loans increased $643,000,000, or nearly 
60 percent, during the period January 1, 1937 to July 1, 1939, the nonagricul- 
tural loans of insured commercial banks decreased $572,000,000, or nearly 4 
percent. There was an increase of only $71,000,000, or less than one-half 
percent, in the banks' total loans. 
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Growth of the agricultural loans held by insured commercial banks 
since early 1937 has occurred principally in personal and collateral loans. 
From January 1, 1937 to July 1, 1939 such loans increased $600,000,000, or 
101 percent. In major part this growth has been reflected by increased hold- 
ings of loans on stored farm commodities umier purchase agreements with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The commodity loans held by insured commercial 
banks under guarantees by the Commodity Credit Corporation appear, from 
available information, to have increased at least $350,000,000 and perhaps as 
much as $370,000,000 during this period. Most of the increase in the agri- 
cultural loans of commercial banks occurred in the Corn and Cotton Belts, 
where the greater part of the commodity loans were made (table 2). 


Table 2.~ Personal and collateral loans to farmers held by insured com- 
mercial banks, by geographic divisions, on specified dates, 


Middle Atlantic .......: 64,324: 38,648: 43,174: 47,434: 54,212: 52,536 
East North Central ....: 121,280: 89,120: 126,500: 128,299: 156,309: 187,550 
West North Central ....: 188,567: 190,512: 242,593: 255,759: 311,928: 354,138 
South Atlantic .......-: 98,698: 24,991: 40,191: 65,601: 56,991: 78,33 
East South Central ....: 87,891: 26,865: 54,142: 94,851: 102,690: 117,8 

West South Central ....: 111,470: 82,182: 116,234: 146,554: 181,965: 202,701 
rrr 26.497! 69,298: 76,602: 76,287: 84,593: 81,110 
Pacific 05,595: 65,917: 80,924: 102,629: 106, 727: 110,641 


United States .......: 807,613: 593,614: 788,351: 925, 705:1,064,667:1,193, 466 


1934-39 1/ 
: Jan. 1,: Jan. 1,: Jan. 1,: July 1,: Jan. 1,: July 1, 
Geographic division . i975 |: 1937 : 1938 : 1938 : 1939 : 1939 
21,000 : 1,000 : 1,000: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 
New England Siete 11,291: 6,081: 7,992: 8,291: 9,252: 68,613 


1/ Outstanding loans are those reported as of December 31 or June 30, but are here present- 
ed as of January 1 or July 1 in order to conform to usage of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics with regard to other data on farm credit and with Census practice. 


In contrast to the large growth of personal and collateral loans since 
early 1937, the farm real estate loans of insured commercial banks have in- 
creased only $43,000,000, or 9 percent. Increases in such loans occurred in 
all geographic divisions except the New England, West South Central, and 
Pacific. During the first half of 1939, the farm real estate loans of com 
mercial banks increased only $12,000,000, or 2 percent. All sections except 
the New England and Pacific States shared in this increase, but the increase . 
was not large in any section (table 3). 
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Table 3.- Loans secured by farm real estate held by insured commercial banks, 
by geographic divisions, on specified dates, 1934-39 1/ 


Geographic division : Jan. 1,: Jan. 1,: Jan. 1,: July 1,: Jan. 1,: July 1, 


1935 : 1937 : 1938 1938 1939 : 1939 

: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 

: Gel. : Gol. : Gol. : Gol. : Gol. : dol. 
New England ....... ae 17,606: 15,105: 13, 760: 13, 3944: 13,628: 13, 393 
Middle Atlantic ..... eet 42,224: 4O,397: 41,894: 41,802: 44,033: 45,417 


East North Central .... 
ie West North Central ....: 
ay South Atlantic ........ 
i East South Central .... 
ne West South Central .... 
Pacific 


108, 336: 104,810: 111,062: 115,500: 117,052: 120, 749 
76,258: 97,555! 99,727: 102,172 
43,520: 47,397: »415: 51,266: 52,913: 55,179 

34,194: 27,813: 25,705: 25,688: 25,291: 25,971 

13,117: 10,332: 10,279: 11,334: 10,380: 10,427 

2121, 520: 112,985:_111, 780:_112, 645: 111,974: 111,154 


United States .......: 498,82: 487,534: 501,450: 512,774: 519,276: 530,628 


1/ Outstanding loans are those reported as of December 31 or June 30, but are here present- 
as of Jamary 1 or July 1 in order to conform to usage of the Bureau of Agriculture 
Economics with regard to other data on farm credit and with Census practice. 
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The greater part of the agricultural loans of commercial banks is held 
by country bank members of the Federal Reserve System and by nonmember banks, 
most of which are located in small places (table 4). During 1938 there was 
a considerable increase in the agricultural loans held by member banks located 
in reserve and central reserve cities, owing largely to the purchase of com- 
modity loans from country correspondents. The principal increases during the 
first half of 1939, however, occurred at country member banks and nonmember 


banks. 

x Table 4.- Agricultural loans held by insured commercial banks, 

. by type and location of bank 1/ 

: : : Member banks 

7 : Million : Million : Million : Million : Million 

4 : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars 

: : : 

: Jan. 1, 1937 : 1,081 : 442 : 470 : 165 : 4g 
Jan. 1, 1938 : 1,290 : 524 : 563 : 190 : 12 
Jan. 1, 1939 : 1,584 : 90 : 665 : 301 : 28 
July 1, 1939 : 1,724 : 52 : 713 : 330 : 25 


I] Outstanding loans ‘are those Feported as of Veceuber 31 or June 30, but are here present- 
ed as of January 1 or July 1 in order to conform to usage of the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics with regard to other data on farm credit and with Census practice. 


Table 8 of the appendix shows the volume of agricultural loans held by 
insured commercial banks in each State. 
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* 
. DEMAND DEPOSITS OF COUNTRY BANKS AT RECORD LEVELS * 
* 


The summer of 1939 brought new highs in the demand deposits of country 
banks. By September 1939 the seasonally adjusted index of such deposits was 
28.1 percent above the average for 1929-31 and nearly 9 percent above the 
highest point reached during the period 1924-31. This index reflects the 
movement of demand deposits of Federal reserve member banks located in a 
of less than 15,000 population in 20 agricultural States. 


DEMAND DEPOSITS AND RURAL RETAIL SALES, 1929-39 


INDEX NUMBERS (1929-31=100) 


PERCENT[ T 1 — 
a Rural retail sales 
| 
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This index averaged only 50.7 for the year 1933, then rose year by 
year until it reached an average 120.2 during 1937. During the business re- 
cession of 1937-38 the index declined so that it averaged only 116.8 for 
1938. Since April 1938 the index has risen, almost without interruption, to 
the new record levels of 1939. The iniex for August 1939 was 2 percent 
above the highest point reached in 1937, which was the previous record for 
the 16-year period during which such data have been compiled. 


Of the various factors responsible for the recent rise in country bank 
deposits, the continued expansion of commercial bank loans to farmers appears 
most important. This expansion has occurred chiefly in the form of increased 
holdings of loans guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation and has 
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taken place mainly in country banks. With cash income from farm marketings 
and government payments during the first 9 months of 1939 slightly mre 

than the income received during the corresponding period last year, the in- 
crease of cowtry bank loans has had the effect of building up the volume of 
country bank deposits. 


Retail sales in rural areas have reflected the growing volume of farm 
purchasing power represented by the increase of demand deposits at country 
banks. An index of rural retail sales, prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce from reports of certain mail order houses and chain stores, 
indicates a higher level of rural retail sales from March through August 1939 
than during any like period in the last 10 years. 


Annual and monthly data for demand deposits of country banks, by 
regional groups, are shown in table 22 of the appendix. 


* 
- LOAN OPERATIONS OF THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION ° 
* * 


The stabilization loan program of the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
been an important element of recent agricultural programs. In years of low 
prices it has raised the cash returns of farmers above the levels that would 
have been realized if all farm products had been sold, and has enabled farm 
ers to hold considerable portions of their products pending the receipt of 
more favorable prices. The release of such products has moderated the extent 
of price increases at times when supplies were small. 


As is shown by the first colum of the accompanying table, $1,232,000,- 
000 were disbursed by the Corporation from organization to September 30, 1939. 
Disbursements incluie amounts loaned directly to farmers, amounts expended to 
take up loans made to farmers by banks and other lenders under guarantees by 
the Corporation, and amounts advanced for warehouse fees and miscellaneous 
costs connected with the loan collateral. Though most of the disbursements 
grew out of the cotton and corn loan programs, a large variety of farm prod- 
ucts was accepted as a basis for loans. Payments on loans, loans retired by 
appropriation of the security, and loans charged off as loss, amounted to 
$1,013,000,000. The amounts due the Corporation on loans still outstanding 
on September 30, 1939 totaled $219,000,000. Cotton and corn loans made up 
the bulk of this amount. 


In addition to making loans directly to farmers and their cooperative 
associations, the Corporation assumes liability for loans made to farmers by 
banks and other lenjers under purchase agreements with the Corporation. On 
September 3% the Corporation's liability on such loans amounted to $226,000, - 


000. This figure is based — advices received from banks and other lenders 
as to the amounts they had advanced to farmers. 
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Table 1.- Loans of the Commodity Credit Corporation from organization te Sept. H, 1939 


3 Loans held : Collateral 


Amounts Amounts by benks 
on loans, ;Tecovered, * still due * and other Commeds 
* charged off: on loans lenders ; 


Commodi ty twarehous ing: tand Setired’ held by for which Unit Credit : 


se, : :Corpore.tion: 
end mie. bY takirg Commodity Commodity ' 


over Credit Credit ‘Corporation 
3 is is liable : 
Cotton .....: 145,620 : Bale : 6, 
Tobacco ....: : - Pound : 3 3 - 
Turpentine ; :(Gellon: 9, 
and rosin : 25,791 : 8,280 : 17,512 : - (Barrel: 1,235 : - 
Figs 209 3 . - = 
Fearmts 12.474 12, 4 : - = 
Prunes .....3 2, : 2, 143 : - : Ton 23 - 
Wheat ......: : 6,715: 79,830 :Bushel : 123,249 : 8,401 
gsohair ...3 272 3 1 : Pound : 3 - 
Pecans .....! 84: - : Pound: 2, : 
1,450 : 370: 1, - 5, - 
BO - 34: - Busbel : 
Total ....% 1,232,427 : 1,013,353 : 219,074: 226,141 : 3 : 


The total of the loans held by the Corporation and the loans held by 
other lenders, on which it was liable, was on September 30, 1939, $45,000,000. 
Of this amount all but about $30,000,000 consisted of loans on cotton, corn, 
and wheat. The $87,000,000 outstanding on wheat arose mainly from the 1939 
wheat loans, but the large totals outstanding on cotton and corn - $182,000,000 
and $147,000,000, respectively - were due principally to the extension of the 
loans made on crops produced in 1938. No loans had been made at that time on 
the 1939 cotton and corn crops. The security for the loans held by the Corpo- 
ration ani those on which it was liable, consisted of liens on 3,949,000 bales 
of cotton, 253,731,000 bushels of corn, and 123,249,000 bushels of wheat, 
besides varying quantities of other products. 


As a result of loans maje during earlier years, the Corporation has 
taken title to considerable quantities of farm products. On September 3%, 1939 
it owned nearly 7 million bales of cotton, more than 7 million bushels of corn, 
and more than 8 million bushels of wheat. The aggregate quantities of farm 
products owned by the Corporation or pledged to secure loans made or guaranteed 
by the Corporation, thus amounted to almost 11 million bales of cotton, 261 
million bushels of corn, and 132 million bushels of wheat. In terms of annual 
production within the United States, such commodities amounted to nearly a 
year's production of cotton, about one-ninth of a year's production of corn, 
and about one-sixth of a year's production of wheat. 
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: SMALL DECLINE IN FARM REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS OF 1 


LEADING LENDING AGENCIES IN 1938 


The combined total investment in acquired farm real estate held by 
five important groups of lending agencies was $1,019,000,000 at the beginning 
of 1939 as compared with $1,028,000,000 at the beginning of 1938, a reduction 
during 1938 of less than 1 percent. In 1937 the total for these groups of 
agencies declined 2.9 percent, after several years during which the total was 
rising. The data for each of the five groups of lending agencies are shown 
in table l. 


After a slight drop in 1937 in the holdings of the Federal land banks 
and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, the holdings of these agencies 
continued in 1938 the upward trend of earlier years. The holdings of life 
insurance companies declined slightly in both 1937 and 1938, after a rise 
from $88,305,000 at the beginning of 1929 to $713,166,000 at the beginning of 
1937. The decline in 1938 for the joint-stock land banks, which are in liqui- 


Table 1.- Acquired farm real estate held by leading lending agencies, 
January 1, 1929-39 


: land banks : ife g : l active : 
Year Federal : insurance : stock sneured : 
:Farm Mortgage: companies : 1894 banks comercial : 
: Corporation : 2/ : 3/ : banks : S8encies 
: ee : 1,000 dole: 1,000 dol. : 1,000 dol. : 1,000 dol. 
1929: 26,478 88,305 +; °15,23% 6/ 19,540 
193: 29,517 : 120,020 : 19,68 : 6/ 26,860 
1931: 36,931 +: 151,229 : 22,~2 : : 33,511 
1932 : 53,658 : 219,947 : 37, : : 9,008 
1933: 83,336 : : : 7,454 
19% : 96,774: 5,072 : : 6/ : ,0 
1935 96,780 600 , 873 81,700 6/ : 60,270 
1936 : 120,091 : 646,28 : 78,202: 4,166: 61, 
1937 : 135,178 : 713,166 : 72,781 : 9,525 : 68, 
1938 : 132,288 : 705,207 : 0% : oe : 72,040 
1939: 130,440 : 702,861 : 53,385: 9,143: 73, 301 
certificates and —. Real esta heli by” banks in receivership included at book 
value. Book value. Investment. Rural Credit of South ta, mol of North 
Dakota, Department of Credit of Minnesota. Data unavailable. June QD. 
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dation, represents a continuation of the downward trend which began in 1934. 
The holdings of commercial banks have registered a decline each year for 


which data are available (1936-39). The three State credit agencies regis- 
tered a further rise in 1938. 


In table 2 estimated investment in farm real estate for four of these 
groups is shown for the period 1929-39, with the amounts of change for each 
year. Active insured commercial banks are excluded from this series. The 
largest increase for these four groups of agencies was in 1933. In 1934 the 
increase was substantially less than in 1933, and in the two years 1935 and 
1936 combined, the total rose only $149,946,000 as compared with $184,218,000 
in 1933. 


Table 2.- Estimated investment in acquired farm real estate held by 
four leading lending agencies, 1929-39 1/ 


Beginning: : Net change in acquired farm 
_of year: Estimated investment : real estate from previous year 
1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 

1929: 149,559 

1930: 196,082 46,523 

1931 243,873 : + 47,791 

1932: 350,570 : +106 ,697 

193 : 519,462 : +168, 892 

19 : 703,680 : +134,218 

1935: 839,623 +135,943 

1936 (: 906 ,104 : + 66,481 

1937: 989,569 : + 83,465 

1938 : - 18,004 

1939: 969, : - 2,078 


1/ Includes Federal land banks and Federal Fars Mor ge Corporation, life insurance coa- 
panies, joint stock land banks, and three State credit agencies. 


* 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER LOANS sd 


Outstanding loans of the Federal land banks and Land Bank Commissioner 
continued to decline during the first 9 months of 1939, as loans closed were 
more than offset by loan reductions. Outstanding loans of these two agencies 
on September 30, 1939 amounted to $2,525,000,000 as compared with the peak of 
$2,903,000,000 reached in October 1936. Federal land bank loans outstanding 
on September 30 amounted to $1,922,577,000, and Land Bank Commissioner loans 
outstanding as of that date amounted to $703,340,000. 
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Movements of outstanding mortgage loans reflect both the volume of 
loans closed and the amounts deducted from the loan account. Loans closed 
include new loans, loans reamortized, and loans reinstated, while loan ac- 
count deductions include principal repayments, mortgage cancellations by 
foreclosure ani voluntary deeds, and loans called for foreclosure. Beginning 
in 1936 and continuing thereafter, total deductions from the Federal land 
banks' loan accounts have exceeded total loans closed. For the Lani Bank 
Commissioner, total deductions from the loan account first became greater 
than new loans in 1937. Migure 1 shows the amount of loans closed by the 
Federal land bank and the Land Bank Commissioner as compared with total loan 
account deductions for each of these agencies by 6-month periods from January 


1, 1933 to June 3, 1939. 


The volume of loans mate by the Federal land banks and Land Bank Com 
missioner in the first 9 months of 1939 amounted to $59,860,000 as against 
$61,817,000 loaned in the first 9 months of 1938, a decrease of about 3.2 
percent. This represents a definite slackening in the rate of decrease, as 
evidenced by the fact that loans closed in the first 9 months of 1938 were 
24 percent lower than in the first 9 mnths of the year previous. 


Principal repayments by borrowers from the Federal land banks and the 
Land Bank Commissioner during the first 6 months of 1939 amounted to $76, 317,- 
000 as compared with $56,777,000 during the same period of 1938. This is an 
increase of about 35 percent. Part of this increase reflects the fact that 
prior to July 11, 1936 principal repayments on Federal land bank loans could 
be deferred if the borrowers were not in default with respect to any other 
covenants of their mortgage. Moreover, principal repayments on Land Bank 
Commissioner loans were not required during the first 3 years of the loans 
for those made prior to August 1937 and for those made subsequent to that 
date with prior approval. The amount ef principal repayments quarterly for 
the period January 1, 1933 to Sept.30, 1939 for each of these federally spon- 
sored agencies is shown in table 5 of the Appendix. 


As of June 30, 1939 loans of the Federal land banks with all matured 
installments paid in full were 78 percent of all outstanding loans. This 
compares with 78.2 percent for March 31, 1939, 77.1 percent for the end of 
1938, 77-5 percent for the end of 1936, and 66.3 percent for the end of 1934. 
The smallest percentage of loans with all matured installments paid in full 
on June 30, 1939 was recorded for the St. Paul district, composed of the 
States of North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, where the loans 
with all installments paid in full were 66.2 percent of all loans. For the 
Wichita district the percentage was next lowest (61.9 percent), and for the 
Louisville district the percentage was hizhest (91.6 percent) . 


The New Orleans district has shown the largest increase in the per- 
centage of loans with all matured installments paid in full. On December 31, 
1935 only 58.5 percent of the loans had all matured installments paid in full; 
on December 31, 193€ such loans represented 71.$ percent of all loans, and on 
June 3%, 1939, 87.2 percent. 


Farm foreclosure sales of the Federal land banks and the Land Bank 
Commissioner in the second quarter of 1939, not including farms acquired by 
voluntary deed, amounted to 5.2 farms per thousand farms mortgaged to these 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER LOANS: 
VOLUME CLOSED AND TOTAL DEDUCTIONS FROM LOAN 
ACCOUNTS, JANUARY 1, 1933-JUNE 30,1939 

DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS) | 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Total Other deductions Loans 
deductions Principal repayments closed 
| 6-months period 
300 
100 
| | | 
LAND BANK COMMISSIONER 
300 
200 
100 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 | 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 35807 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
FIGURE | 
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agencies in 1935. This represents an increase of 30 percent over the number 
of foreclosures during the first quarter of 1939 and an increase of about 33 
percent over the comparable period in 1938. The number of foreclosures by 
these agencies during the second quarter of 1939 is the largest of any quar- 
ter in the past 5 years. As pointed out in the summary of the Credit Outlook 
Report, a study of conditions surrounding foreclosures is now being conducted 
by the Federal land banks, and foreclosure action on Federal land bank and 
Land Bank Commissioner loans are being confined to cases of emergency nature, 
such as those involving abandonment, bad faith, or actions to quiet title, 
until the conclusions of the study are available. 


The percentage of the total farm-mortgage debt held by the Federal land 
banks and Land Bank Commissioner increased from 12.3 percent at the beginning 
of 1930 to 32.1 percent in 1935 and to 38.5 percent on January 1, 1939. ‘The 
percentage held by these agencies as of the latter date, by States, is shown 
in figure 2. The Federal land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner held a 
larger proportion (48.9 percent) of the total farmmortgage debt in the East 
South Central States than in any other region. The smallest percentage was 
found in the New England States, where 23 percent was held by these azencies. 


In only three States did the Federal land banks and the Land Bank Con- 
missioner hold more than 50 percent of the total farm-mortgage debt at the 
beginning of 1939. These States were: North Dakota with 58.7 percent, South 
Carolina with 56.5 percent, and Alabama with 53.3 percent. In only four 
States - New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania - were the 
loans held by these agencies less than 20 percent. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT HELD BY FEDERAL 
LAND BANKS AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER, JAN.1, 1939 
¢ 
28.4 19.083: 
35.4 YY 46.1 $ 
40.9 ; 46.8 31.7 
3 8. 
226 44.2 
156 
26.3 38 
425 
» FAA ai 2 
49.2 
33.1 44.9 37.4 56.5 
PERCENT 
: 10-19.9 
46.6 20-29.9 
30-39.9 
UNITED STATES AVERAGE 40-49.9 
38.5 PERCENT 50 and over 
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*  FARM-MORTGAGE HOLDINGS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES SHOW LITTLE CHANGE »« 
* 


The amount of farm real estate loans held by life insurance companies 
continued to show a slight decline in yn totaling $887,336,000 at the 
beginning of 1939 as compared with $895,470,000 at the beginning of 1938 
(table 1). This change of less than 1 percent represents the smallest annual 
decrease since the farm-mortgage holdings of insurance companies began to 
decline in 1928. A large part of the decline represents a reduction of their 
holdings in Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota.1/ The present 
volume of loans approximates the total held in 1917 but is only about 40 per- 
cent of the peak amount reached at the beginning of 1928. While it appears 
that the decreasing investment in farm mortgages by life insurance companies 
is tending to level off, a preliminary estimate of their holdings at midyear 
of 1939 indicates a continuation of the gradual decline. The principal in- 
creases in the outstanding loans of these companies in 1938 took place in 
Tllinois, Indiana, Minnesota, and Kentucky. 


Table 1.- Total farm-mortgage debt and farm-mortgage loans 
held by life insurance companies, 
Jan. 1, 1910, 1915, 1920, 1925, and 1930-39 


Net annual change 


Farm-mortgage Percentage of | 
Total * loans held by total held dy 
farmnorteage * 14fe insurance life insurance 
: 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars : Percent : 1,000 dollars 
1910 » 207,863 386,961 : 12.1 
1915 : a eee 785 : 669,984 : 13.4 : 
1920 : ais : 974, 826 : Leg : 
1925 : . 912, : 1,942, 624 : 19. : 
1930 : 9,630, 768 : 2,105,477 : 21.9 : 
1931 : 9,458,281 : 2,059,221 : 21.8 : - 46, 
1932 : 9,214,004 : 2,007, 361 : 21.8 : - 51, 
1933 : 8,638, 383 : 1,869,1 : 21.6 : -138,201 
1934 : 7,887,119 : 1,661,046 : 21.1 : -208,114 
H H 
1935 : 85, : 1,258,900 : 16.2 : -402,146 
1936 : 7.838 : 1,054,770 : 13.8 : -204 ,130 
1937 : : 936,454 : 12.7 : -118, 316 
1938 : 138 : 895,470 : 12.4 : - 40,984 
1939 : 7,070, 896 : 887, 336 : 12.6 : - 8,134 
$ 3 


1/ For individual State figures see table 7 in the Appendix. 
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The yearly decline in farm-mortgage holdings of insurance companies 
has continued in spite of an increase each year since 1934 in the amount of 
farm real estate loans recorded by these companies. Estimates by the Farm 
Credit Administration show that the recordings of these companies totaled 
$137,400,000 in 1938 as compared with $45,700,000 in 1934. The increase in 
their recordings during 1938 was in contrast to a decrease for practically 
all other lenders. Estimates of total recordings for the first half of 1939 
indicate little change as compared with the same period in 1938. 


The dollar volume of farm-mortgage loans held by insurance companies 
has been declining at a more rapid rate than total mortgage debt during most 
of the period since 1930. The first indication of a change in this trend 
appeared during 1938 when the percentage cf total farm-mortgage debt held by 
this lending group increased from 12.4 percent at the beginning of the year 
to 12.6 percent at the beginning of 1939 (table 1). Since 1936, insurance 
companies have held approximately the same proportion of the total farm 
mortgage debt as they did before the expansion in the early 1920's which re- 
sulted in an increase of their holdings to 22.3% percent of all farm real 
estate loans outstanding in 1928. This compares with 14.4 percent at the 
peak of total farm-mortgage debt in 1923. Until 1934 insurance companies 
continued to hold more than 20 percent of all farm-mortgage loans, but in 
1934 and 1935 this proportion declined considerably. 


The farm mortgages held by insurance companies continue to be of 
greatest importance in relation to total farm—mortgage debt in the East and 
West North Central and East and West South Central States. As previously 
indicated, however, this proportion has declined considerably since 1928. 

The increase in 1938 as compared with 1937 was most noticeable in the East 
North Central, the South Atlantic, and the East and West South Central groups. 


Investments of life insurance companies in farm real estate loans 
continue to be concentrated in the East and West North Central States, where 
slightly more than 70 percent of their loans are located. The change that 
has taken place in the relative importance of certain areas is indicated by 
the fact that approximately 50 percent of their farm-mortgage funds are now 
invested in the West North Central States, as compared with 58 percent in 
19% and 66 percent in 1910. In the West South Central and the Pacific 
groups, however, the proportion has been increasing from 5.3 percent and 1.9 
percent, respectively, in 1910 to 14 percent and 4 percent in 1938. In con- 
trast to the West North Central group, the East North Central States also 
have shown a moderate but steady increase since about 1920 in their relative 
importance as an area of insurance company loan activity. There has been no 
noticeable change in the geographic distribution of insurance company hold- 
ings between 1937 and 1938 except for a small increase in the East North 
Central States and a corresponding decrease in the West North Central group 


The relative importance of the farm-mortgage holdings of life insur- 
ance companies in relation to their total assets continued to decline in 1938 
when they represented only 3.1 percent of all assets as compared with 3.3 
percent in 1937. In 1934 and 1935 they amounted to 5.8 percent. 
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* FARM-DEBT ADJUSTMENT ACTIVITY CONTINUES IN SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME * 
* 


Worthy farmers who have excessive debt loads continue to obtain sub- 
stantial adjustments in their farm debts through mutual voluntary agreements 
with their creditors. County Farm-Debt Adjustment Committees sponsored by 
the Farm Security Administration have succeeded, during the 6-month period 
ending September 30, 1939, in adjusting the debt burden on 12,005 individual 
cases to the extent of $7,188,913. The total debt prior to adjustment was 
$37,144,957 and after adjustment was $29,956,043. This is a debt reduction 
of 19.1 percent and represents an adjustment of $596 per individual on an 
average debt of $3,080. The percentage reduction during this period, however, 
was less than that obtained on the total of all individual adjustment cases 
from September 1, 1935 through March 31, 1939. In this period the debt reduc- 
tion obtained was 23.9 percent of the total debt prior to adjustments. 


Although the relative amount of debt adjustment secured on imflividual 
cases during the recent 6 months is less than that obtained during the period 
September 1, 1935 to March 31, 1939 there has been a general increase in debdt- 
adjustment activity for the year ending June 30, 1939 over that for the year 
ending June 30, 1938 as measured by the total number of individual cases ad- 
justed and the total amount of reduction secured (table 1). During the year 
ending June 30, 1939 the number of individual cases adjusted was 8,113 more 
than the number adjusted during the year ending June 30, 1938, and during the 
year ending June 30, 1939 the amount of debt reduction was $2,800,000 larger 
than during the year ending June 30, 1938. However, neither the number of 


Table 1.- Debt-adjustment activity for years ended 
June 30, 1937, 1938, and 1939 


Item 1939 1938 1937 
Number adjusted .........6! 24,776 : 16,663: 27,011 
Indebtedness prior to 
GR : : $56,500,000 : $96,200,000 
Amount of debt reduction .: $16,500,000 : $13,700,000 : $25,400,000 
Number adjusted ..........! yO: 33: 16 
Number of individual 3 
farmers benefited ......: 3,736 : 4,421 : 2,395 
Indebtedness prior to H 
-: $8,200,000 : $5,100,000 : $3,300,000 
Amount of debt reduction .: $6,200,000 : $3,200,000 : $2,00C,000 


Farm Security Administration. 
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individual cases adjusted nor the amount of debt reduction secured during the 
year ending June 30, 1939 was as large as during the year ending June 3%, 1937. 


Farmers as individuals were not the only beneficiaries of the debt- 
adjustment activity. Farmers as members of regularly organized groups such 
as irrigation, drainage, and levee districts, receive the benefits of debt ad- 
justment through voluntary agreements with creditors. 


During the 6-month period under review, 13 group cases involving 2,151 
farmers were benefited to the extent of $1,433,259, or $666 per individual and 
$110,000 per group. The total debt of these groups prior to adjustment was 
$3,011,926 as compared with $1,578,667 after reduction. This represents an 
adjustment in debts of 47.6 percent. 


For a mre complete discussion of farmmortgage debt-adjustment activ- 
ity from September 1, 1935 to March 31, 1939 and for a review of the individ- 
ual debt-ad justment cases for this period as compared with the total number 
of farm operators and total number of mortgaged farms, by geographic divisions, 
refer to pages 47 and 48 of the Agricultural Finance Review of May 1939. 


: FARM REAL ESTATE TAX SITUATION * 


General property taxes levied against the average farm have changed 
little since May 1938 when the situation was discussed in the first issue of 
the Review.1/ At that time a slight rise was reported between the levies of 
1934 and 1936. This same tendency continued through 1937. On the other hand, 
the 1938 levies were approximately equal to those of 1937, and preliminary 
indications are that 1939 levies will remain on the same level. 


Between 1936 and 1937 the United States index of taxes per acre in- 
creased slightly. From 1937 to 1938 about two-thirds of the individual 
States showed increases, but these were offset by decreases in the remaining 
States. Among the decreases there were several of considerable magnitule, 
resulting from homestead tax preference. 


In relation to land values also farm property taxes remained practi- 
cally constant between 1936 and 1938. 


Alternative and supplementary taxes have changed but little. Gasoline 
rates have increased slightly, automobile taxes and licenses as a whole prob- 
ably have decreased, general sales taxes are essentially unchanzed. Homestead 
tax preference has been increased in several of the 13 States where it is in 
operation, and replacement revenues from other types of taxes have been increas- 
ing in amount. 


TJ Agricaltural Finance Review, Vol. I, Mo. 1. 
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Wages, salaries, and commodity prices have risen somewhat, indicating 
that a dollar of tax revenue will now pay for slightly less governmental 
service than it would at the time 1936 levies were made. Offsetting this, 
collections currently made on delinquent farm taxes undoubtedly are in excess 
of the new delinquencies on current levies. The net improvement in collec- 
tions on this account should at least equal the increase in local governmental 
costs due to higher wages, salaries, and prices. 


In short, from a quantitative, or statistical point of view the 
farmers' tax situation remains essentially as it was 2 years ago. Besides the 
current situation, however, the article to which reference has been made, 
raised a question of the general setting and future trend of farm property 
taxes. It looks now, even more than it did in May 1938, as though farm prop- 
erty taxes may be close to a practical limit above which any rise may be 
difficult to effect except as it is based on improved farm income. The slow 
rise during the decade of the 1920's, followed by a 36-percent decline during 
the period 1929-34 with its accompaniment of widespread delinquency, suggests 
such a situation. The relatively slow rise in farm real estate taxes from 


1934 to date also suggests a reason other than the need of local governments 
for revenue. 


Of course, property tax revenues do not support just the same services 
that they did in prewar, or even in predepressicn, years. Gasoline taxes 
support the highways. State and Federal aids to education and numerous other 
functions have greatly increased. Property tax revenues are thus more 
largely restricted to the support of “general government" and this fact may 
help to explain how it has been possible to avoid mre substantial increases 
in property taxes. 


Furthermore, property taxes have increased in a great many communities. 
Many of the simultaneous decreases which have held the average so nearly con- 
stant have been made possible by explicit use of substitute revenues, such as 
sales or income taxes. 


Compared with the current stability of farm real estate taxes, the 
governmental services available to farmers have increased. But compared with 
total taxes of various types paid by farmers, it is questionable that services 
have increased. 


Prospects of significant changes in farm taxes in the near future still 
appear to depend upon the same factors as those suggested in 1938 - princi- 
pally farm income. But the timing of some of the potential problems may be 
altered considerably by changes in the general economic situation. War in 
Burope obviously has considerable possibility of causing a quicker and more 
radical exnansion of economic activity than could have teen expected other- 
wise. Temporary increase in the price level and in economic activity result- 
ing from the war may be expected to create a temiency for local governments to 
increase taxes to an extent which long-term farm-income prospects fail to 
warrant. Such tax increases are especially probable if land rents and values 
show any clear tendency to rise to higher levels. 


It should be recalled that from 1913 to 1920 farm real estate taxes 
rose about 100 percent, while farm real estate values rose 70 percent. Then, 


. 
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between 1920 and 1929, while values declined 32 percent, taxes increased 15 
percent. The danger to the farmers' interest in the near future is that their 
taxes will again respond to temporary increases in farm returns and values, 


and later will fail to recede promptly in response to downward revisions in 
farm income &nd values. 


Data on farm real estate taxes levied in 1938, by States, which have 
just been released by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, are incluied in 
tables 13, 14, and 15 of the Appendix. 


* 
* LAND SALE CONTRACTS UTILIZING CROP INSURANCE PROTECTION * 


One of the principal factors affecting the financial position of many 
farmers is the existence of large fixed annual charges against the income 
from the farm. These consist mainly of payments on land mortgages or sales 
contracts, and for taxes. The occurrence of crop failure or low prices fre- 
quently makes it impossible for the farmer to meet these payments and some- 
times results in the loss of his farn. 


Within recent years there have been sporadic attempts to develop sales 
contracts and mortgages that provide for annual payments varying with the 
size of the farm income. One of these plans now being used and worthy of 
note is a land sale contract used by the Federal Land Bank of Spokane provid- 
ing for payments of a specific share of the crops, inclwling Government bene- 
fit payments. An additional feature of interest in this contract is that the 
buyer agrees to obtain a crop insurance policy to enable him to make payments. 
even in those years when he has a poor crop. 


When the share of the crop received by the bank is sold, the net pro- 
ceeds are applied first to the accrued interest and then to the outstanding 
principal. Any indemity received under the crop insurance contract is 
divided in the same proportion as the crop is divided between the crop payment 
and the share retained by the purchaser. The share of the indemity is 
applied on the debt in the same manner as the proceeds of the crop payment. 

In addition to crop payments and proceeds from an insurance policy, the buyer 
agrees to pay to the bank each year, to apply on the purchase price, one-half 
of any payments received by him for compliance in other farm programs of the 
United States Government or the State government. 


This plan of variable payments may be terminated by the bank when the 
balance owed is reduced to a point where the sale contract may be refinanced 
by a Federal farm loan. No provision is made for variable payments thereafter. 


It should be noted that the total amount to be paid upon the principal 
of the debt is not affected by the size and price of the crops. The plan 
merely makes the annual payments flexible rather than fixed, the purchaser 
being protected under his contract by the delivery each year of the specified 
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share of the crop or crops. If crops are small or prices low, this merely 
lengthens the period for retirement of the debt. 


A more definite picture of the terms of the agreement can be obtained 
from the following quotations from the contract: 


"Vendee agrees to pay for said land ............... Dollars, of which 8 ...... 
has been paid, receipt of which is hereby acknowledged. The balance of said pur- 
chase price, to-wit: F saviwketins is to be paid as hereinafter provided, and shall 
bear interest from ....ccccccesscces ..+. until due at the rate of 5% per annum, and 
after maturity shall bear interest at the rate of ....% per annum. 


"Vendee agrees that he will enter into possession of the premises, and, during 
the convinuance of this contract, will cultivate, till, farm, and crop not less than 
seeeeee- Acres of the said land and in proper season harvest, thresh and secure the 
crops grown thereon in a farmer-like manner and in keeping with the best practices 
of good husbandry in the locality; provided, that he shall alternately summer fal- 


low and crop on summer fallowed land ...........ceeeeeeeeces of the above described 
land each year; and agrees to deliver to vendor, free and clear of all liens, ex- 


on the premises each year. Title to said share in all said crops shall at all times 
be and remain in vendor. Vendor's share of hay shall be delivered in stack on the 
_. The share of all other crops so to be delivered to vendor shall, within 
O days after threshing or gathering it, be delivered in the name of vendor to 

the nearest bonded elevator or warehouse or at vendor's election to an elevator or 
warehouse designated by vendor at such convenient print as vendor shall direct. 
Vendee agrees promptly to notify vendor of such delivery and to cause receipts to 
be delivered to vendor. The crops so delivered to vendor shall be sold by it with- 
in 90 days after such delivery, and the net proceeds applied to the payment, first, 
of the interest then accrued on said purchase price, and second, of the principal, 
until the same is fully paid; provided, that in addition to said share of crops 
vendee shall on ......-.... rr of each year pay to vendor $ ...... to be applied, 
first to interest and then to principal owing hereunder, such installment to bear 
interest at the rate of ....% per annum from maturity if not paid when due. Any 
balance remaining unpaid on this contract, together with the interest accrued there- 
on, shall become due and payable in cash ..... - years from the date hereof." 

"The vendee agrees at the appropriate time in each year to apply for and ob- 
tain an all risk insurance contract in the maximum amount available from the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, or any other agency of the United States insur- 
ing normal crop yields, upon the wheat crops planted on the above described pas 
during the existence of this contract, and agrees that vendor shall be entitled to 
receive a portion of the insurance proceeds equivalent to that fractional part of 
the crop reserved to vendor. Said contract shall be paid for by the vendee and shall 
be delivered and assigned or made payable to the vendor to secure payment to the 
vendor of its share of the proceeds of such crop insurance. For the purpose of se- 
curing such contract, the vendee wane that he will do all things necessary to com- 
ply with the regulations of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, or any organiza- 
tion created by the United States Government for the insuring of a normal crop yield. 


"In addition to making the payments hereinabove set forth, and complying with 
the other terms hereof, the vendee agrees each year to pay to the vendor a sum 
equivalent to one-half of the amount paid vendee for compliance with any program of 
the United States Government, or the state in which this land is located, governing 
the farming of the above described property or the marketing of crops grown there- 
on; provided, however, that if the crop insurance required to be obtained by the 
vendee is paid for from funds received for such compliance, or if said funds are 
assigned for the purpose of paying for said crop insurance, then the amount of 
the said funds paid or assigned shall be first deducted from the total payment be- 
fore the payment to the vendor required by this paragraph is computed or made. 


"It is agreed that all sums received by the vendor from crop insurance con- 
tracts and any funds received under the terms of the last above paragraph shall be 
applied by the vendor upon this contract in the same manner that the proceeds from 
the sale of the vendor's share of the crop are to be applied." 
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“Jendee agrees that at any time hereafter, upon vendor's demand, he will do 
all things which my be necessary to apply for ani procure a Federal farm loan froa 


* FEDERAL WHEAT CROP INSURANCE . 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation is nearing the completion cf its 
program on the 1939 wheat crop. Indemities for crop losses have been practi- 
cally all paid in the winter wheat areas, and partly paid in the spring wheat 
areas. Table 16 in the appendix shows a summary of the results by States. 

E Losses were heaviest in the hard winter wheat area where about 21,000 losses 
; had been paid as of October 17, 1939. In many parts of that area the crop was 
J essentially a complete failure. In the spring wheet aree the crop was better 
; and the losses will be smaller, although final figures are not yet aveilable. 


About 165,000 policies were issued for the 1939 crop, representing 
insurance on about 7,500,000 acres of wheat (figure 1). ‘The total premiums 
collected were about 7,000,000 bushels. Data as of October 17 indicate that 
the losses paid on the 1939 crop will exceed somewhat the premiums collected. 
Losses were less than the premiums collected in the soft winter wheat area. 
Losses in the white wheat area were somewhat in excess of premiums collected. 
Losses exceeded premiums collected by a substantial amount in the hard red 
winter wheat area where the crop in many sections was very poor. While loss 
settlements are not completed in the spring wheat area, it appears that losses 
will not be as large as the premiums collected. 


5 The taking of applications has been practically completed for the win- 

ter wheat crop to be planted in 1939 for harvest in 1940. From the applica- 

tions on winter wheat it appears that there will be approximately twice as 

* many insurance contracts on the 1S40 crop as on the 1939 crop. The program is 
farther advanced than at this time last year. Applications were required to 
be submitted before seeding of the crop and before a closing date, established 
on the basis of the normal seeding period for the area. Furthermore, premiums 


E were required to be paid at the time the applications were submitted. Three- 
i‘; fourths or more of these premiums were paid out of advances on future payments 
] to be received under the Agricultural Conservation Program. Thus the person 


applying for crop insurance did not need to have the wheat or cash on hand to 
pay the premium. He merely signed a form requesting such advance and author- 
ized its deduction from payments to be received by him at a later date. This 
method of payment was not available for winter wheat premiums last year, al- 
though it was available before the period for payment of spring wheat premiums 
was completed. 


Table 16 in the appendix shows the number of applications received and 

P the premiums collected for the 1940 program. The data in the table are prac- 

4 tically complete for winter wheat States, but very few applications for insur- 
ance on spring wheat are included. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Michigan. 


Tax Stuly Commission. Report. 68 pp. (Detroit) 1939. 


The Michigan Tax Stuly Commission was appointed by the Governor with 
instructions to recommend to the Executive and the Legislature "an orderly, 
stable and just system of taxation and revenue distribution for State and 
local governments." In its deliberations the Tax Study Commission covered 
at least some of the same ground as did three previous inquiries (1922, 1930, 
and 1938) into taxation and government in Michigan. 


This report presents five general recommendations. They are: 
(1) provision of a modernized revenue aiministration, (2) codification of the 
tax laws, (3) compilation of accurate and comparable finance data, (4) equi- 
table distribution of the property tax, (5) revision of the tax article of 
the constitution. Thus the report is primarily concerned with problems of 
revenue administration rather than with the basis of taxation. The report 
states that “Michigan's principal tax need today is the coordination of the 
various tax laws into a single comprehensive revenue system." This is to be 
achieved by creating a new Department of Finance to collect all State revenue. 
It is claimed that because the State will obtain additional revenue through a 
more thorough collection of existing taxes, no new tax sources will be re- 
quired. 


The virtue of an efficient, business-like way of tax collection is 
self-evident, and the outline of the proposed revenue department appears to 
be well considered. The present divided responsibility with its attendant 
lack of coordination obviously hampers efficient tax administration. 


Most of the remainder of the report is devoted to a discussion of the 
various taxes now levied, with suggestions for improving their administration 
and yield. The Commission suggests improvements in the administration of the 
sales tax and justifies its retention on revenue grounds, despite its regres- 
sive characteristics. Furthermore, the report points out that in the com- 
bined Federal-State-local tax system some of the regressive elements in the 
sales tax are in part balanced by highly progressive Federal income, estate, 
and gift taxes. 


In the discussion of the taxation of corporations, it is held that 

"the basis of the tax, however, should be the privilege they enjoy and not 
the tax-paying ability they might represent at any particular time." But in 
concluding the section the Commission recommends the reconsideration of ex- 
isting laws "to the end that any business when unprofitable and therefore in 
distress shall not suffer the further burden of a business or privilege tax." 
It is held that in determining a reasonable plan of taxation for mercantile 
and manufecturing corporations consideration should be given to the form and 
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burden of lecal property taxes on corporate owners. Fundamentally the sug- 
gestions on corporation taxation are paradoxical, and indicate a possible 
disagreement between logic and inclination. 


The Commission found itself in a dilemme in considering the personal 
income tax, because on four occasions the Michigan electorate has rejected 
income-tax amendments to the constitution. It is pointed out, however, that 
none of these amendments was straightforward in that all were encumbered with 
extraneous matter. Thus, while the Commission approves of the vrinciple of 
taxing versonal incomes, it did not make a positive recommendation. 


Appropriately, in view of its fiscal importance, the longest section 
of the report is that devoted to the general property tax. In discussing 
valuation problems, reference is made to the importerce of properly ascer- 
taining the relative values of all properties in the tax district. After 
recommending that assessment “be according to standardized rules as to what 
constitutes cash value," the Commission seems unable to suggest any such 
rules. Income as a basis for a capitalized property tax is ruled out because 
"no fiscal authority has found it sound in theory or feasible in practice." 
This question is discussed at length in connection with problems growing out 
of the taxation of unprofitable real estate; for example, real estate with 
only speculative value, or improvec property with no present economic use. 
The Commission appears unwilling to suggest that such properties with no 
present value should nay little or not taxes - unwilling because of the 
effect of reduced values and taxes on the validation and servicing of earlier 
municipal iaprovement debt. Yet the delinquency caused by the continuation 
of high levies may have reduced revenues as much as, or more than, would a 
readjustment in valuations. 


It is difficult to adequately appraise this report. In general, the 
suggested improvenents in administration seem reasonable, but there is a lack 
of conclusiveness in the consideration of basic principles. For example, is 
a definite shift from an ability basis to a benefit basis favored, and if so 
how is benefit to be measured other than by income? If income is unaccept- 
able in good years, what other basis of measuring benefits is there which 
will be acceptable to the same classes of taxpayers in years of low or nega- 
tive income? The Commission's judgment may be that administration is the 
major current problem in taxation in Michigan, but an explicit organization 
and presentation of fundamental concepts might give the reader a more convinc- 
ing basis for accepting the judgment. 


Gerhard J. Isaac, Associate Agricultural Economist. 
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LITERATURE ON AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Compiled in the Library 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Agricultural Economics Literature, May 1939-October 1939 


Credit 


Allen, J. Knight. Federal Farm credit competition, Banking 32(2): 22. 
August 1939, (Published by the American Bankers Association, 22 E, 
40th St., New York, N.Y.) 

Discusses Farm Credit Administration competition with country 
banks which the writer says will be more rather than less with the 
transfer of the Administration to the Department of Agriculture. 


Allred, C.E., Iwebke, B.H., and Milk, R.G. Farm credit in Marshall 
county, Tennessee, 1938, Tenn, Agr. Col., Agr. Econ. and Rural 
Sociol. Dept. Monog. 94, 49pp. Knoxville, 1939. 


Dickerson, J.H. Recent farm loan and real estate experiences of five 
leading life insurance companies. Jour. Farm Econ, 21(2): 507-511. 
May 1939, (Published by the American Farm Economic Association, 
Asher Hobson, Secretary-Treasurer, Dept. of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 


Eckert, P.S., and Maughan, 0.H, Farm mortgage loan experience in central 
Montana, A study of the important factors associated with good or 
bad mortgage loan experience. Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 372, 39pp. 
Bozeman, 1939. 

Issued in cooperation with the Farm Credit Administration of 
Spokane and the Economic Credit and Research Division, Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

An appendix contains a discussion of the development of agri- 
culturel credit in Montana, pp.34-28, 


Edwards, Gurden, Government lending. Banking 32(1): 30-31. July 1939. 
(Published by the American Bankers Association, 22 EB, 40th St., 
New York, N.Y.) 
A review of government lending activities for 1937 and 1938. Three 
tables summarize statistics of farm loan, home mortgage loan, and 
miscellaneous agencies, 


*References to foreign publications have been omitted. 
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Egypt enacts law for the reduction of mortgage debts. Foreign Agr. 
3(6): 276-277, processed. June 1939. (Published by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 

"The serious problem of land-mortgage debts in Egypt was first 
considered by the Egyptian Government in 1933, and some arrange- 
ments were then made with the three principal mortgage banks for 
the relief of debtor farmers. 

“After a long study the Egyptian Parliament passed a law on 
January 20, 1939, which, while reducing mortgage debts, put an end 
to the uncertain situation of creditors due to their inability Fe 
since March 1937 to proceed with the enforcement of their rights. ' 
The new law became effective on January 23, 1939, although article 
31 provides that bids on forced executions are further postponed | ~ ‘ 
until June 30, 1939, The law is somewhat lengthy and contains H.> 
articles." The chief articles are outlined. 7 


Erdman, H.E., and Taylor, Weston W. Evolution of a plan for intra- 
association shifti of the capital obligations among members. 
Jour. Farm Econ. 21(2): 462-469, May 1939. (Published by the 
American Farm Economic Association, Asher Hobson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dept. of Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wie.) 

"The material presented in this paper represents a case study of 
a new feature recently developed in the financial structure of one 
of California's more successful cooperatives of the non-stock type, 
the Poultry Producers of Central California. This feature consti- 
tutes a scheme for voluntarily redistributing the financial contri- 
butions of members in accordance with variations in their financial 
needs without disturbing voting rights." 


Goss, Albert S, Strengthening NFLA's (national farm loan associations;. 
News for Farmer Cooperatives 6(3): 3-4, 19-20. June 1939. (Pub- 
lished by the Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D,C.) 


Hudgens, R.W, "As the rope supports the hanged." Land Policy Rev. 
2(4): 7-11. July-August 1939. (Published by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D,C,) 

The farm credit situation in the Southeast and the Farm Security 

Administration's rural rehabilitation program, 


Institute of territorial credit established in Colombia, Foreign Agr. 
3(5): 215-216, processed. May 1939, (Published by the Foreign 

Agriculturel Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 

"A recent dispatch... reports the establishment in Colombia of 
the Institute of Territorial Credit for the purpose of supplementing 
and coordinating the activities of the Territorial Credit Banks of 
that country. 

"This Institute will operate in conjunction with the Territorial 
Credit Banks of Colombia in extending loans and credits for the con- 
struction of dwelling houses for rural workers." 
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Knapp, Joseph G. Preliminary report on credit practices and problems 
of 58 C.C.A, locel petroleum associations. 23pp., processed, 
Washington, D.C,, U.S. Farm credit administration, 1939. 


Lamb, G.¥. Financing and management. New Eng. Inst. Coop. Proc. 
(1938)11: 13-14. 
The Library, Bureau of Agricultural Economics obtained these 
proceedings from E.W, Bell, Extension Economist, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, Mass. 


Lininger, F.F, Agriculture of Pennsylvania in relation to bankers. 
Financ, Age 79(23): 292-293. June 8, 1939. (Published at 132 
Nassau St., New York, N.Y.) 

Address at the forty-fifth annual convemtiea of the Pennsylvania 
Bemkers Association, Atlantic City, N.J., May 24-26, 1939. 

The following subject headings indicate the trend of the dis- 
cussion; Agriculture as a business; Long term credit; Short term 
credit; Helping farmers save money; Loans by Federal agencies; 


Ability to repay loans; Rates of production; and Farming as a way 
of living. 


Macy, Roscoe. Instalment loans for farmers, Banking 31(11): 30. 
May 1939, (Published by the American Bankers Association, 22 E. 
40th St., New York, N.Y.) 

Relates the experience of the Grinnell State Bank, Grinnell, 
Ta., in financing the purchase by farmers of automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, and other heavy farm machinery. 


Maris, Paul V, Two years' experience in making loans under Title I of 
the Bankhead-Jones farm tenant act; statement... before the Idaho 
State F,S.A, Advisory Committee at Caldwell, Idaho, April 14, 1939, 
9pp., processed. Washington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of agriculture, 
Agricultural adjustment administration, 1939, 


Mason, Jerry H, 5 years of financing co-ops. News for Farmer Coops. 
6(1): 3-4, April 1939, (Published by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Washington, D_C.) 


Norton, Walter A, The country bank, Harvard Business Rev. 17(4): 
402-413, Summer 1939, (Published for the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University, by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York, N,Y,) 

An examination of "1, The present position of the country bank 
and how it has come about. 2, The desirability of abandoning the 
liquidity and marketability conventions. 3. The need for rediscount 
facilities for farm mortgages. 4. The opportunities and profita- 
bility of loans on farm mortgages. 5. The choice of policy." 
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Peterson, G,L, Farm mortgage loans by country banks, Minn, Univ., 
Dept. Agr., Divs. Agr. Econ. and Agr. Ext. Farm Business Notes, 
no.197, p.3. University Farm, St. Paul, May 1939. 


Pine, W.H, Debt-carrying capacity of farm property in relation to 
cash income, Amer. Soc, Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers. Jour. 
2(2): 59-63. November 1938, (Published by the Society, Joseph 
aT Secretary-Treasurer, 600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Pink, Louis H. A mortgage program for New York State; an appeal for 
cooperation and united action to all organizations and persons 
interested in a forward looking and constructive mortgage program 
for the State, 68pp. Albany? New York (State) insurance dept. 
c1938.3 


Reinoehl, Frank W. The co-ordination of farm management with servicing 
of farms and loans. Amer, Soc, Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers. 
Jour, 2(2): 64-72, November 1938. (Published by the Society, 
Joseph Ackerman, Secretary-Treasurer, 600 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, I11.) 


Rose, John Kerr, The financing of farm electrification. Agr. Finance 
Rev. 2(1): 9-15, processed, May 1939. (Published by the Bureau 
of — Economics, U.S, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C, 


Smith, Robert B. Insured mortgages for farm improvements. Hoard's 
Dairyman 84(10): 311, 327. May 25, 1939. (Published at Fort 
Atkinson, Wis.) 

The author tells how certain farmers have solved their financial 
problems by obtaining mortgages insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, 


South Dakota, State planning board. Mortgage status of farm land in 
South Dakota, January 1, 1938, 7lpp., processed. Brookings, S.D,, 
1939, 


South Dakota. State planning board. Supplementary report of mortgage 
status of farm land in South Dakota January 1, 1938. 103pp., 
processed, Brookings, S.D., 1939, 


Stewart, Roy P. Financing young career farmers. Banking 31(10): 21-22. 
April 1939, (Published at 22 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y.) 
The story of financing vocational agricultural students in 
Oklahoma who are members of the Future Farmers of America. Career 
farming in pictures is shown on pp,.37-39. 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Bureau of agricultural economics, Farm 
mortgage recordings... Newly recorded farm mortgages by lending 


groups, annually, 1917-35. 2 nos., processed. Washington, D,C,, 1939, 


Issued for the following states: California; Washington. 
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U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Bureau of agricultural economics. Fewer 
farm bankruptcies in 1938. 5pp., processed. Washington, D,.C,, 
Mar. 20, 1939. 


U.S, Farm credit administration. Deficiency judgments obtained by 

the Federal land banks and the Federal farm mortgage corporation, 
Letter... transmitting in response to Senate resolution no.89, 
a report with respect to deficiency judgments obtained by the 
Federal land banks and the Federal farm mortgage corporation. 
76th Cong. lst sess. Senate Doc. 59, 105pp. Washington, U.S. 
Govt. print. off., 1939. 


U.S, Farm credit administration, Gearing credit to agricultural 
needs - 1938, U.S. Farm Credit Admin, Circ, A-15, 20pp. Wash- 
ington, D,C,, 1939. 


U.S, Farm credit administration. Loans to farmers’ cooperatives. 
U.S. Farm Credit Admin, Circ. 6, rev., 7pp. Washington, D.C., 
January 1939. 


United States Government corporations and credit agencies in 1938, 
Fed, Reserve Bull. May 1939, pp.365-371. (Published by the 
Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D.C.) 

Farm credit agencies, pp,369-371. 


Wall, Norman J, Lending agencies reduce farm holdings. Agr. Situa- 
tion 23(3): 1314, March 1939, (Published by the Byreau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D,C,) 


Wall, Norman J, Short-term credit developments. Agr. Finance Rev. 
2(1): 34-41, processed. May 1939, (Published by the Bureau of 
— Economics, U.S, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C, 


Weaver, 0,T, Revolving-fund financing for cooperative gins, Okla, 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Cyrrent Farm Econ. 11(4): 76-81. Stillwater, 
August 1938. 


Wickard, Claude R. The resealing program: a challenge to the corn 
belt; address... before the Farmers’ grain dealers association of 
Towa, at Fort Dodge, Ia., July 14, 1939. 9pp., processed. Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S. Dept, of agriculture, Agricultural adjustment 
administration, 1939, 

A discussion of "the AAA corn program with particular refer- 
ence to the part played by the extension of loans on the 1937 and 
1938 corn which is now under government seal in your communities 
and on your farms." 
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Land Values and Appraisal 


American institute of real estate appraisers, Education and research 
committee. Appraisal terminology; report of the Education and 
research committee. Ed.2, 88pp. Milwaukee? Wis., 1938. 


Armstrong, Robert H. Capitalization. Appraisal Jour. 7(2): 134 
146, April 1939. (Published by the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers of the National Agsociation of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe St., Chicago, 111.) 

The purpose of this article is “to explore some of the weak- 
nesses and defects of the capital value theory." 


Butler, Robert P, What the attorney expects of the appraiser... as 
told to Aubrey Maddock, Appraisal Jour. 7(2): 162-164, April 
1939, (Published by the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers of the National Agsociation of Real Estate Boards, 
22 West Monroe St., Chicago, 111.) “| 


Clark, Patrick H, Insurance companies look at appraisals. Appreisal 
Jour. 7(2): 147-151. April 1939, (Published by the American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, 22 West Monroe St., Chicago, I11.) 


Free, Victor J. Application of depreciation theory. Appraisal Jour. vee 
7(2): 120-127. April 1939. (Published by the American Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Appraisers of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 22 West Monroe St., Chicago, I11.) 


Jerrett, Herman Daniel. The theory of real property valuation, Hd.1, 
309pp. Sacramento, Printed by Keystone press, 1938, 


Kansas, State planning board. Relation of assessed velue to sales 
value of Kansas real estates, 1933-1937, inclusive. Published... 
as a report on project number 465-82-3-163 conducted under the 
auspices of the Works progress administration. 7pp., processed. 
Topeka, Kansas, 1938, 

On cover: Preliminary Report on Thirty Counties. 


Moore, H,R, Semi-annual index of farm real estate values in Ohio, 
July 1 to December 31, 1938, Ohio Univ., Dept. Rural Econ. and 
Ohio Agr, Expt. Sta, Mimeogr. Bull. 118, 4pp. Columbus, 1939. 

Issued in cooperation with Farm Lands Division, The Ohio 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 


Morrison, B,R, Establishing the income capitalization value, Amer, 
Soc, Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers. Jour. 2(2): 73-76, 
November 1938, (Published by the Society, Joseph Ackerman, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, I11.) 
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Morse, True D, The Americen rural appraisal system. Amer. Soc, Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers. Jour. 2(2): 97-104. November 
1938, (Published by the Society, Joseph Ackerman, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, I11.) 


Oregon, University, Byreau of municipal research and service, Trend 
of assessed value of taxable property in Oregon by classes of 
property, 1910-1937, Compiled... with the assistance of Works 
progress administration, o.p. no.165-94-6999. December 1938. 
37pp.,» processed, cBugene?, 1938, 


Pike, Herbert. Soil texture and the appraiser. Amer. Soc. Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers, Jour. 2(2): 81-84. November 1938. 
(Published by the Society, Joseph Ackerman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, I11.) 


Stalcup, H,E, Comparative adjustments in the American rural appraisal 
system, Amer, Soc, Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers, Jour, 
2(2): 77-80. Wovember 1938, (Published by the Society, Joseph 


4 Secretary-Treasurer, 600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Tll. 


Stewart, charles L., and Mutti, R.J, Continued upward trend in 
Illinois land values, Ill. Univ., Ext. Serv. in Agr. and Home 
Econ, Illinois Farm Economics, no.42, pp.207-208. Urbana, 
November 1938. 

This article wes incorrectly cited on p.63 of the May 1939 
number of Agricultural Finance Review, 


Stewart, Charles L, Gross earnings as a guide in farm appraisals. 
Appraisal Jour, 7(3): 230-239, July 1939. (Published by the 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 111.) 


Insurance 


Baggett, R.T. The application of crop insurance to cotton. Agr. 
Finance Rev. 2(1): 24-30, processed. May 1939, (Published by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D,C,) 


Baggett, RT, A plan for cotton-crop insurance. Agr. Situation 
23(7): 10-13. July 1939, (Published by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D,C,) 


Baggett, R,T,, and Rowe, Wm. H, A suggested plan for cotton-crop 
insurance, Letter from the acting Secretary of agriculture trans- 
mitting a repert containing pertinent data and information as- 
sembled by the Bureau of agricultural economics of the Department 
of agriculture relative to crop insurance for cotton. 76th Cong., 
lst Sess, House Doc, 277, 15pp. Washington, D,C., 1939, 
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Byrd, J.A4, The wheat crop insured. Agr. Situation 23(5): 9-10. 
May 1939, (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D,C,) 


Kulp, Clarence Arthur, Social insurance coordination; an analysis 
of German and British organization. 333pp. Washington, Com- 
mittee on social security, Social science research council, 1938, 


Rowe, Wm. H, Progress of the Federal wheat crop-insurance program, 
Agr. Finance Rev. 2(1): 31-33, processed. May 1939, (Published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D,C.) 


Shepard, H,B, Forest fire insurance in the northeastern states. 
U.S. Dept. Agr. Tech, Bull. 651, 46pp. Washington, D.C., 1939. 


Smith, LeRoy K, Crop insurance for cotton, Amer, Cotton Grower 
a 9,16. July 1939. (Published at 713 Glenn St., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Federal crop insurance corporation. Insure 
against wheat losses. He does. Now you can. U.S, Dept. Aer., 
Fed. Crop Insurance Corp. FCI - Information 8, 4pp. Washing- 
ton, D,C,, July 1939, 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Federal crop insurance corporation. Make 
surplus wheat work. U.S. Dept. Agr., Fed. Crop Insurance Corp. 
F CI = Information 2, 3pp. Washington, D.C., June 1939, 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Federal crop insurance corporation. Sow 
with certainty. U.S. Dept. Agr., Fed. Crop Insurance Corp. 
¥ CI = Information 3, 4pp. Washington, D,C,, June 1939, 


U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Federal crop insurance corporation. Your 
farm will suffer crop failure when? U,S, Dept. Agr., Fed. Crop 
Insurance Corp. F C I = Information 6, 4pp. Washington, D.C,, 
June 1939, 


Wilson, Thomas R, British export credit insurance, Com. Repts. 
no.20, pp.470-471. May 20, 1939, (Published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington, 


Zipf, Wm. H, Hail insurance the silver lining to the dark clouds of 
disaster. Amer. Fruit Grower 59(5): 12, 22, 23. May 1939. (Pub- 
lished at 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, 0.) 

A discussion which brings out reasons why hail insurance is 
becoming increasingly popular in the fruit production industry. 
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Taxation and Local Government 


Askew, J. Thomas. Georgia counties overshadowed by state centrali- 


zation, Natl. Munic. Rev. 28(4): 271-274, 295. (Published by 
the _— Municipal League, 309 East 34th Street, New York, 
W.Y. 

"Counties rapidly becoming nonentities as state absorbs ad- 
ministration of roads, schools, welfare, charities and correction; 
few duties left to justify existence of rural local governments." 


Atkins, Richard A, Massachusetts counties under the microscope, 


Natl. Munic. Rev. 28(3): 219-227. March 1939, (Published by the 
National Municipal League, 309 E. 34th St., New York, N.Y.) 
Functions and problems of county governments in Massachusetts, 


Behringer, Frederick D. New Mexico municipalities and county con- 


solidation in New Mexico. Zlpp. Albuquerque, 19387, (Study 
Number 1 in the Public Affairs Series of the Department of Govern- 
ment and Citizenship of the University of New Mexico). 


Blakey, Roy Gillispie, and Blakey, Gladys C, Taxation in Minnesota, 


1939 supplement. 32pp. Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota 
press ,1939, 

Supplement to his Taxation in Minnesota (1932) issued as Minne- 
sota University Studies in Economics and Business No.4, 


Bloomenthal, Lawrence R, A survey of tax exemptions. Taxes 17(5): 


273-275, 316. May 1939. (Published at 205 West Monroe St., 
Chicego, I11.) 

Taxpayers are carrying an enormous extra tex burden in order 
to provide subsidies for the great amount of real estate which 
pays no taxes. There is a lack of adequate information in regard 
to property which is exempt from taxation. 


Boonstra, Clarence. Characteristics surrounding rural homestead ex- 


emptions in Louisiana. Southwest. Social Sci. Quart. 20(1): 58- 
66. June 1939. (Published by the Southwestern Social Science 
Association, Daniel Borth, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, Louisiana 
State University, University, La.) 

Gives some of the results of a study of the characteristics of 
rural homesteads receiving tax exemption in two Louisiana parishes - 


Jefferson Davis and Union - made by the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the Department of Agricultural 
Economics of Louisiana State University. "The results of this 
study were of sufficient value so that work is now proceeding 


on an extension of the analysis to additional parishes of the 
state. 
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Bowen, Howard R, Overall limitation of property tex rates. Natl. 
Tax Assoc, Bull. 24(4): 108-113. January 1939. (Published at 
111 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa.) 
Gives arguments pro and con. 


Breithut, B.T. The literature of highway finance. Quart. Jour. 
Econ. 53(4): 590-610, August 1939, (Published at the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 


Bromage, Arthur W., comp. Documents and proceedings of Commission 
on reform and modernization of government. Mich. Comn, Reform 
and Modernization of Govt. Bull. 1, 29pp., processed. Lansing, 
1938, 


Bromage, Arthur W, Michigan surveys its state government. Natl, 
Munic. Rev. 28(3): 234-237. March 1939, (Published by 
National Municipal League, 309 E, 34th St., New York, N.Y.) 

"Committee on Reform and Modernization of Government submits 
report to governor with request that a further study be made of 
need for reorganization." 


Brooks, Robert Preston. Georgia faces a financial crisis. Inst. for 
the Study of Georgia Problems, University of Ge, Pamph. 1, 16pp. 
Athens, Ga. 1939. (Issued as Bulletin of the University of 
Georgia, v.39, no.2b, January 1939) 


Brown, Harry Gunnison, The incidence of a general output or a general 
seles tax. Jour. Polit. Econ. 47(2): 254-262, April 1939, (Pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, I11.) 


Cooperative societies of Mexico exempt from tax payments. Foreign 
Agr. 3(4): 161, processed. April 1939, (Published by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 

"The most recent effort of the Mexicen Government to give en- 

couragement to the cooperative movement in Mexico was made on 
December 27, 1938, in the form of a Presidential decree that 
exempted the legally constituted cooperative societies from the 
payment of a number of taxes. 


Crosser, C.A, Iowa tries homestead tax exemption, Natl. Munic. Rev, 
28(3): 200-203. March 1939, (Published by the National Municipal " 
League, 309 BE. 34th St., New York, N.Y.) cg 
"Tax credit law proves popular with those who benefit under it, a 
but many find addition of sales and income taxes burdensome, “ 


Culver, Margaret S. State fiscal organization, Calif, Univ., Bur. 
Pub. Admin. 1939 Legislative Problems No.6, 9pp., processed. 
Berkeley, Feb, 15, 1939, 

Bibliography, p.9. 
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Culver, Margaret S, State tax administration. Calif, Univ., Bur. 
Pub. Admin., 1939 Legislative Problems No.8, 18pp., processed. 
Berkeley, Apr. 14, 1939, 

Bibliography, p.18. 


Damschen, Arthur. Management of tax reverted lands in Oregon, by 
Arthur Damschen... in collaboration with V.B, Stanbery. 95pp., 
processed, ,Portland, 1938. 


Dudley, Claude W. Refunds of processing taxes under Title VII of the 
Revenue Act of 1936. Northwest. Miller 197(8): 8, 10, 12, 14, 
50, 52. March 15, 1939. (Published at 118 S, Sixth St., 
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An address delivered at a recent meeting of millers in Cin- 
cinnati and Kansas City. 


Fagan, Elmer D., and Jastram, Roy W. Tax shifting in the short-run. 
Quart. Jour. Econ. 53(4): 562-589, August 1939, (Published at 
the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 
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Natl. Munic, Rev. 28(3): 228-233, 237. March 1939, (Published by 
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Gettys, Iwella, and Key, V.0., Jr. Dominion grants to the Canadian 
provinces. The origin and development of federal grants-in-aid 
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Bibliography, pp.46-47. 
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Rev. 28(6): 433-437. June 1939. (Published by National Municipal 
League, 309 East 34th Street, New York, N,Y,) 

Losses in Georgia counties from homestead and personal property 


exemptions are so great that counties may be forced to consolidate 
to reduce costs, 


Gosnell, Cyllen B. Georgia counties face financial dilemma, Natl, 
Munic. Rev, 28(5): 355-357, May 1939. (Published by National 
Municipal League, 309 East 34th Street, New York, N,Y,) 

One cause for the financial difficulties in Georgia appears 
to be the large number of small counties, To relieve this situa- 
tion county consolidation has been proposed. A plan proposed to 


the 1939 General Assembly would reduce the number of counties 
from 159 to 60, 
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Hi.2, rev, and enl., 364pp. New York, Chicago ~etc., Commerce 
clearing house, inc., Loose leaf service division of the corpora- 
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Haleas, E.?, Reorganizing state government in Colorado. Univ. 
Denver Repts. 15(2): 1-24, March 1939. (Published by Bureau of 
Business and Social Research, School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
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Business Study No.2, “Issued concurrently as pamphlet no,23 
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No.4 

"The present study is wholly concerned with the relationship of a 
Federal aid for schools to the problem of securing a more equitable ar 
and more efficient apportionment of the tax load, Whether Federal an 
aid is to be an impediment to tax reform, whether it is to repre- _ 
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of assessment and evaluation, by Joseph B. Perley, pp.20-23; Tax 
collections and delinquency in New Hampshire, by Harold C. Grinnell, 
pp.23-27; Multiple taxation and conflicting tax jurisdictions, by 
Gustave A, Moe, pp.27-32; The farmer and taxation, by Harry C. 
Woodworth, pp.22-35; An income tax for New Hampshire? by Robert YW, 
Upton, pp.48-52; and A sales tax for New Hampshire? by John G, 
Mareton, pp.52-56, 


Inter-organization council of Indiana, Governmental research division. 
Residential property assessment in Indiana. 73pp., processed, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1938. (Report no.6) 

This study of market walue appraisals and assessed valuations is 
“restricted specifically to urban residential property in Indiana," 
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Interstate commission on conflicting taxation, The personal income tax 
and the crediting device; research report. 52pp., processed. pe 
Chicago, I11., American legislators’ association, 1935, 


Isaac, Gerhard J. Tax preference for homesteads, Agr. Finance Rev, 
2(1): 16-23, processed. May 1939, (Published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U,S, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 


Jackson, Donald. Land tax delinquency and land use. Agr. Finance 
Rev, 2(1): 1-8, processed. May 1939, (Published by the Bureau of oe 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, p, Ce) 158 


Kansas. Legislative council, Research department. Publications 81-83, 
cTopeka, 1938, 
Contents: 

No.81. State financial administration in Kansas; pre- 
liminary report, prepared for Committee on municipal 
government and fees and salaries. 46pp., processed, 

No.82, The sales tax: exemption of food, and collection 
from consumer, Supplementary to report no.l. 7pp., 
processed, 

No.83. Cost of government in Kansas, Total and per 
capita cost - state and local, ten fiscal years, 
1929-1938. Spp., processed. 


Kansas. State planning board. Collection of personal property taxes in 
Kansas, 1927-1936, inclusive (preliminary report on thirty counties) 
Published... as a report on project number 665-82-3-73 conducted 
under the auspices of the Works progress administration. 26pp., 
processed, Topeka, Kans., 1938, 


Kansas. State planning board, The effects of homestead exemption on 
assessed valuations (Preliminary report). Published... as a report 
on project number 665-82-3-73 conducted under the auspices of the 
Works progress administration. l4pp., processed. Topeka, Kans., 
1939, 


Kendrick, M. Slade, and Williamson, Paul. Questions and answers about 
the federal income tax for farmers. N.Y. (Cornell) Agr. Col., 
Dept, Agr. Econ. and Farm Mangt., A.B, 243, 8pp., processed. Ithaca, 
1939, 


Kline, Howard M, No job for a county manager. Natl. Munic. Rev. 28(5): - 
358-364, May 1939, (Published by the National Municipal League, a 
309 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y.) 

Sixteen of Maryland's twenty-three counties are rural. The author 
believes that the county manager form of government would not be 
suitable for these rural counties for two reasons: (1) the poverty 
of the scattered population; (2) State control of administrative 
functions. 
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Kneedler, Grace M, Legislative councils and commisssions, Calif, Univ., 
Bur. Pub, Admin. 1939 Legislative Problems No.12, 2App., processed, 
Berkeley, May 31, 1939, 

Bibliography, pp.29-31. 


Kneedler, Grace M. Severance taxation. Calif. Univ., Bur. Pub, Admin, 
1939 Legislative Problems No,1l1, 58pp., processed. Berkeley, Apr.10, 
1939, 

Bibliography, pp.56-58. 


League of Virginia counties. Report No.6, 9, 10. Richmond, 1937-1938. 
Contents: 

No.6, Trend in the assessed values subject to local taxation 
in the Virginia counties, 1928 through 1935. Zpp., 
processed. 1937, 

No.9. Methods followed by Virginia counties in determining 
amount paid for unassessed live stock and poultry killed 
by dogs. 15pp., processed, 1938, 

No,10, Trend in the gross indebtedness of the Virginia 
counties: 1931 through 1936. 2pp., processed. 1938, 


Lee, Maurice W, Anti-chain-store tax legislation, Jour. Business of 
the Univ. of Chicago 12(3, pt.2): 1-80. July 1939, (Published by 
the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 111.) 
Issued also as Studies in Bysiness Agministration, v.9, no.4. 
Chapter titles: I. Introduction; II. The development of anti- 
chain taxes; III, Courts and chain-store taxes; IV. Regulatory 
effect of chain-store taxes; V.The incidence of chain-store taxa- 
tion; VI. Government and the chain stores: an appraisal, 


Magee, James D, Taxation and capital investment. Brookings Inst. 
Pamph, Ser. No.21, 64pp. Washington, D.C., 1939, 


Michigan. Tax study commission, Report... January 30, 1939, 68pp. 
Detroit, 1939, 


Michigan, University, Byreau of government, Michigan pamphlets. no.1-2. 
cAnn Arbor, 1939. 
Contents! 
No.l. Taxing intangibles - the problem and methods. l3pp. 
No.2. Financing Michigan's government: 1930-1938. 26pp. 


Miller, L.¥, Kansas oil property taxation in relation to farm taxes. 
Kans. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 195, 27?pp. Manhattan, 1938. 

The study includes information on the assessment of, and taxes 
borne by, 011 producing property in Kansas, compares the relative 
public charges on o11 producing property and on agricultural 
property, and considers the possibilities of a severance tax. 
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Mississippi, State tax commission. A brief synopsis of the acts em- 
bracing the Homestead exemption program of 1938, together with a 
statement by the State tax commission. llpp. Jackson, Miss., 1938, 


Moore, H.R, Local government in two rural Ohio counties. Ohio Agr. 
Expt. Sta, Bull. 597, 48pp, Wooster, 1938. 

The two sample areas selected for this study were Noble County 
in southeastern Ohio and Putnam County in the western part of the 
state. 

"Data on finances of the counties and townships were assembled 
for the years 1932 to 1936 inclusive. School district finances 
were taken on the fiscal year basis covering the years of 1931-32 
to 1935-36, inclusive. Data on village finances were assembled for 
four years, 1932 to 1934, inclusive and 1936," 

This report is the product of a cooperative project undertaken 
by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station and the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Moore, H.R., and Piedmore, M.L, Tax delinquent rural land unadapted to 
agriculture in southeastern Ohio, Ohio State Univ., Dept. Rural - 
Econ, and Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Mimeogr. Bull. 117, llpp. Columbus, : 
1939. 

Issued in cooperation with the United States Byreau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 


Municipal finance officers’ association of the United States and Canada, 
Committee on county accounting. County finance and accounting 
standards... Report of the Committee on county accounting. Munic. 
Finance Officers' Assoc. of the United States and Canada. Account- 
ing Pub. 4, 35pp. Chicago, 1937. 


Municipal finance officers’ association of the United States and Canada, 
Committee on local government activities and revenues. The support 
of local government activities. 75pp. Chicago, Municipal finance 
officers association ,(19395. 

Bibliography, pp.73-75, 


National association of assessing officers. Assessment practice series. 
no.l. Construction and use of tax maps. Slpp. Chicago ,1937, 
Bibliography, pp.50-5l. 


National association of assessing officers, Committee on principles 
of assessment practice. Assessment principles; final report... 
Officially adopted at the annual meeting of the association, 
Cincinnati, Oct. 21, 1938. 106pp. Chicago ,1939, 

"A revision of the report submitted... on April 1, 1937." 
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National tax association. Proceedings of the thirty-first annual con- 


ference on taxation under the auspices of the National tax asso- 
ciation held at Detroit, Michigan, October 24-28, 1938 and minutes 
of the annual meeting of the members of the National tax associa- 
tion held October 27, 1938, Edited by W.G, Query, secretary. 
910pp. Columbia, S,C,, 1939. 

Partial contents: Recent publications in public finance, by 
Roy G, Blakey, pp.51-76; Citizens’ organizations and the problems 
of government, pp.92-136; Accounting records as related to income 
tax returns, pp.136-164; Grants-in-aid and sharing of state- 
administered taxes; What to share, how to share, and how much, 
pp.336-354; Improving tax collection procedure, pp.355-377; The 
Wayne County (Michigan) assessment survey, by Albert E. Champney, 
pp.446-451; Preliminary report of the Committee of the National Tax 
Association on allocation of income, by Leo Mattersdorf, pp.486- 
500; Income tax reciprocity with Canada, by Eldon P. King, pp.5ll- 
516; Contrasts between American and Canadian tax policies, by 
C, Fraser Elliott, pp.517-526; Significant tax legislation in foreign 
countries, by Gerhard Colm, pp.526-540; Presidential address - The 
theory and practice of taxation, by Simeon EZ, Leland, pp.696-709; 
The effects of the federal estate tax credit on state finances, by 
C.H. Morrissett, pp.739-741. Fourth report of the Committee of the 
National Tax Association on double domicile in inheritance taxation, 
by Farwell Knapp, pp.741-759; Constructive economy in government, by 
Willis H, Hall, pp.779-784; Public expenditures and taxable capacity, 
by James V, Giblin, pp.784-788; and Report of the Committee on 
Property Tax Limitation and Homestead Exemption, by Raymond D, 
Thomas, pp.788-805, 


Nebraska, University, Dept. of political science. Survey of the financial 
administration of Nebraska counties; report of Works progress ad- 
ministration official project 165-81-6999 work project 2802, spon- 
sored by the University of Nebraska, Department of political science, 
275pp., processed, Lincoln, Nebr., 1938, 


Neufeld, Maurice F. New Jersey one-fifth tax-delinquent: rural com 
munities a serious problem, Natl. Munic, Rev. 28(4): 279-286, 302. 
eantanet ty the National Municipal League, 309 East 34th St., New 
York, NY, 

"Adapted from an address delivered before conference of Govern- 
mental Research Association," The New Jersey State Planning Board 


made a study of rural tax delinquency in New Jersey which shows 
that miles of pine forests, sub-—marginal soil, bogs, and sand 
are incapable of meeting taxes for the support of local govern- 
ments. To meet a similar situation Wisconsin has passed county 
zoning ordinances which are proving successful. 
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Nybroten, Alfred Norman, Graphic analysis of tax assessment and 
equalization problems, Jour. Land & Pub. Utility Econ. 15(3): 
324-332, August 1939, (Published by Northwestern University, 
School of Commerce, 337 Bast Chicago Ave., Chicago, I11.) 


Ohio. Tax commission, Research section, Outline of Ohio's real 
property taxation, 1938. 28pp., processed. Columbus? 1938, 


Oregon, University, Bureau ef municipal research and service. Receipts 
and expenditures of Oregon counties, 1928-1937, with special 
reference to the cost of public welfare and its relation to county 
finances. Prepared by the Byreau of Municipal research and 
service , University of Oregon, cooperating with the Association “3 
of Oregon counties and with the assistance of the Worke progress ae 
administration, official project no.465-94-3-43, 28pp., processed. 7 
cBugene?, 1938. 


Potter, Arthur F, Help which the state can give in improving property 
tax assessments. Natl. Tax Assoc. Bull. 24(4): 113-116. January 
1939, (Published at 111 E, Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa.) 

In Connecticut it has been found that the State can, through 
legislation, improve local assessment and the administration of 
the property tax. 


Putney, Bryant. Reorganization of county government, Editorial Re- 
search Repts. v.1, no.8, pp.l31-148. Washington, D,C., Feb, 24, 
1939, 


Putney, Bryant. Reorganization-of state governments. Editorial Re- 
search Repts. v.l, no.19, pp.295-210. Washington, D,C,, May 23, 
1938, 


Putney, Bryant. Tyrnover texes in the states. Mditoriel Research 
Repts. v.1, no.5, pp.71-86, Washington, D.C,, Feb. 2, 1939. 


Raisty, Lloyd Bernard. Homestead exemption problems in Georgia, re- es 
placement of county revenue losses. Inst. for the Study of Georgia a 
Problems, University of Ga, Pamph. 2, 27pp. Athens, 1939, (Issued 
AR —_— of the University of Georgia, v.29, no.3, February 
1939 


Rawe, John C, ‘Tax ridden homes. Free Amer. 3(5): 14-16, May 1939, 
(Published at 112 BE, 19th St., New York, N.Y.) 

Presents arguments for releasing homesteads, both rural and 
urban, from the burdens of taxation, "placing these burdens upon 
strictly business activities whether on the land or in the cities, 
upon commerciel properties and incomes." 
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Renne, R.R., and Lord, H.H. # Montana farm taxes. The significance 
of farm taxes to Montana agriculture. Mont. State Col., Ext. 
Serv. Circ, 94, 8pp. State College, 1938. 


Satterfield, M.E. Mississippi provides tax-free homes. Natl. Munic. 
Rev. 28(5): 365-370. May 1939, (Published by National Municipal 
League, 309 Hast 34th St., New York, N.Y.) 

A summary of the effects of the homestead tax exemption law in 
Mississippi. 


Schmutz, George L, Taxes, assessments, and appraisals, Appraisal 
Jour. 7(3): 252-257, July 1939. (Published by the American Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Appreisers of the National Association of 
Real Egtete Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 111.) 


Schwartz, Hugo C, Governmental tex immunity. II. What to do. Land 
Policy Rev, 2(3): 37-41, May-June 1939, (Published by the Bureau 
of icultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

The second of two articles on the work of a Department of Agri- 
culture committee considering Federal contributions to local 
governments in lieu of taxes. 


The second Fortune round table... Taxation and recovery. Fortune 19(5): 
67-68, 110, 113-114, 116-118, 120, 123-124, 126. May 1939, (Pub- 
lished at 330 E, 22nd St., Chicago, Ill.) 

The members of the Round Table are Alfred G. Buehler, Henry S. 
Dennison, Joseph W, Fichter, Walter T. Fisher, Marion H, Hedges, 
George Watts Hill, Harry W. Laidler, Gunnar Myrdal, James M. 
Nicely, Lovell H, Parker, Alexander Sachs, Sumner H, Slichter, H, 
Boardman Spalding, Victor H, Stempf, H.S. Vance, Raymond Leslie 
Buell, and Ryssell W. Davenport. Individual views are given in 
Appendix I, pp.118,120, 123-124. The farmer and taxes, by Joseph 
W. Fichter, p.124. 


Shultz, William John. American public finance. Ed.2, 807pp. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, inc., 1938. 
Bibliography, pp.771-793. 
Chapters of special interest in this edition are the following: 
7. Government enterprises, pp.142-164; 8-9. Constitutional aspects 
of taxation, pp.167-196; 135. Fiscal and administrative considera- 


tions (of taxation, pp.259-290; 29. State-local fiscal relationships, 


pp.661-684; 30. Interstate and Federal-State fiscal relation- 
ships, pp.685-704. Appendices «giving forms for budgets, taxes, 
and debt issues, pp. 707-767. 


Shumate, Roger V, Taxation and costs of government in Nebraska. 
Neb. Legis. Counc. Rept. No.2, 69pp., processed. Lincoln, Nebr., 
1938, 
Contents: Introduction; Taxes and taxing units; Assessment, 
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levying and collection of taxes in Nebraska; Costs of government 
in Nebraska; Some factors affecting taxation in Nebraska; Dis- 
tribution of the tax burden in Nebraska (as to locality, sources 
of revenue, and classes of population); Conclusion, 

County tax levies are given for five counties - Douglas, Gege, 
Lancaster, Madison, and Scottsbluff. 


Sparlin, Estal E, Tax assessment system needs revision. Ark. Munic. 
Bull. Information Rept. No.4, 6pp. Fayetteville, Ark., 1938) 
“Prepared by The Arkansas Municipal League in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Municipal Research of the General Extension Service, 
University of Arkansas." 


Strayer, Joseph Reece, and Taylor, Charles H, Studies in early French 
taxation. 200pp. Cambridge, Harverd university press, 1939, 
(Harvard Historical Monographs, 12) 


Thomas, Jack E, Administrative reorganization of the state government. 
Calif. Univ., Bur. Pub, Admin, 1939 Legislative Problems No. 7, 
22pp., processed, Berkeley, Feb. 28, 1939. 

Bibliography, pp.2l=-22, 


Thompson, C,Y, Tenantry and taxes. Nebr. Farmer 81(6): 10. Mar. 25, 
1939, (Published in Lincoln, Nebr.) 
Discusses the alarming tenancy problems in some sections, the 
decline in ownership among farmers and the unfair tax burden of 
farmers, 


U.S, National emergency council, Committee on the study of federal owner- 
ship of real estate and of its bearing on state and local taxation. 
Federal ownership of real estate and its bearing on state and local 
taxation. 76th Cong., lst Sess., House Doc, 111, l2pp. Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Govt. print. off., 1939. 


U.S. Works progress administration, Wisconsin, Division of women's and 
professional projects. Corrections of tax descriptions, suggestions 
on techniques. U.S, Works Progress Admin., Wis., Div. Women's and 
Professional Projects. Tech. Ser. 3, 6pp., processed. ,Madison? 
1939, 


Virginia, Laws, statutes, etc. Delinquent lands and lots; chapter 
99 of the Code of Virginia and certain sections of the Tax code 
of Virginia. 42pp. Richmond, The Department of texation ,1938, 


Voelker, Stanley W., and Longmore, T, Wilson, Assessment of dry- 
farming and grazing lands in Weld County, Colorado, 35pp., 
processed. Lincoln, Nebr., U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Bureau of 
agricultural economics, July 1939, 
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Table 1.- Farm-mortgage debt: Total outstanding and amounts held by leading lending agencies, 
United States, 1910, 1915, 1920, 1925, 1930-39 


Amounts held ty leading lending agencies 
: Total : Federal : : Farm Security 
: land banks : Joint stock Life > Commercial Three : Administration 
debt Land Bank?) and banks 3): insurance ; banks 5/ : State credit ; Construction ; Tenant- 
: : Commissjoner : : Companies 4/; : agencies 6/ : of farmstead : purchase and 
: : 2 : : : : : improvements : development 
: 1,900 : 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 : 1,000 1,000 
: dollars ; dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1910 : 3.207, 863 : 386,961 : 
1915 : 4,990,785 : 98 739, : 
1920 : 172 : 296, 386 60,038 974, 326 : 
1925 : 9,912,650 : 923,077 446, 429 1,942, 624 —- --- : Pe 
1930 : 9,630,768 : 1,185,765 626,980 2,105,477 93,274: 
1931 : 9,458,281 : 1,175,832 590, 311 2,059,221  0/ 945,172 92,698 : Ao 
1932 : 9,214,004 : 1,151,659 536, 644 2,007, 361 --- 93,014 ; 
193 : 8,638,383 : 1,105,610 459,183 1,869,160 --- 84,075 : \} 
193 : 7,887,119 : 1,273,881 392, 438 1,661,046 © 10/ 555,885 79,574 : : 
1935 : 7,785,971 ; 2,501, 324 255,931 1, 258, 900 49g, she 62, 286 : 
1936 : 7,638,367 : 2,853,966 175,677 1,054,770 487 , 505 48,091 : 
1997 : 7,389,797 : 2,888,912 133,499 936, 454 487,534 32,657 : 
1938: 
Jan. ...: 7,214,138 : 2,335,962 104,163 895,470 501, 450 24,657: 3,615 (e) 
Apr. ...: me : 2,812, 410 98, 44a — — --- : 3,597 26 
July : 2,791,632 94, 139 512,774 5,221 3,233 
: 2,763,809 91,118 --- --- : 6,106 7,569 
1939: : : : 
Jan. ...: 7,070,896 : 2,723,022 87, 362 887, 336 519,276 17,281 : 6, 220 9,010 
--- : 2,682,112 82, 837 --- --- : 6, 220 15,099 
July ...: : 2,646,191 78,511 880,999 530, 628 : 6,108 23,478 
Oct. ...32 --- : 2,614,662 75, 402 --- — -— : 6, 360 29, 


Vy Revised estimates. 2/ Excluding Puerto Rico. 3 Including banks in receivership Uy Partially estimated. See footnote 4 
of table 7. 5/ 1934-39 insured commercial banks, prior to 1934 open State and national banks. 6/ Rural Credit Bank of South 
Dakota, Bank of North Dakota, and Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota. J/ Including Bankhead-Jones loans and loans from 
corporation trust funds. §8/ Spring of 1914. 9/ Dec. 31. J0/ June 30. J)/ Preliminary. 


Table 2.- Short-term loans held ty selected lending agencies, 1920-39 


Agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administration 
Beginning of Commercial Federal > Production Regional ; : Bastia Credit 
year or month; banks : intermediate : credit :egricultural ; Emergency ; Drought : tion 3/ : Corporation 
: : credit banks ; : credit : Crop loans ;relief loans ; : y/ 
1,000: 1,000. 1,000. 1,000 1,000. 1,000: 1,000, 1, 000 
: Q@ollars ; dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars ; dollars , dollars 
1930 + 5/ 7,894 : : 
1931 :5/1,936,360 : 65,633 --- 
1932 : — : 74, 691 50,127 : : 
193 : —_— : 82,518 24, 373 90, 754 : : 
193 : --- : 60,989 27 144, 636 91,090 : 64,783 
1935 : 807,613 : 55,672 60, 852 87,102 78,721 37,162 
1936 :5/ 661,606 ;: 47,162 94, 096 43, 400 106,976 65,514 : --- : 271,219 
1937 : 593,614 ; 41,017 105,212 25, 28 104, 490 60,397 : site : 215, 566 
Jan. ...: 788,351 : 40, 138,169 15,592 115,017 57,113 : 161,853 : 182,810 
pr. --- : 162, 600 15,164 119, 386 56,414: 182,717: 214, 520 
July ...: 925,705 : 2,894 184, 327 14,788 128, 545 55,987 : 6/ 207,225 : 241,135 
Oct. ...: ow : 40, 808 170,806 13,374 123,792 55,606 : 209,572 : 308 , 087 
1939: : 3 : : 
Jon. ...: 1,064,667: 33,545 148, 037 11,081 116,127 54,764 : 6/ 209,620 : 358,449 
er ene : 35, 318 167, 867 10, 399 121, 306 54,203: 253,301: 363, 376 
July ...3 1,193,466 : 39,794 187,712 10, 235 125,743 53,822 : 260,574: 360, 664 
Oct. ...3 -— : 37, O45 174,032 9,127 121, 556 53,504 ; 280,271 : 219,074 


L/ Excluding loans secured by farm real estate. Insured commercial banks only except in 1931 when data apply to all open 
State and national banks. 2/ Loans to and discounts for private financing institutions. 3z/ Rurel rehabilitation loans. 
Including loans from corporation trust funds. Data for years prior to 1938 unaveilable on comparable basis. y Does not 
include loans held by other financing inetitutions, mainly commercial banks. 5/ June 30. &/ Revised. 
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Table 3.— Loans to farmers' cooperative organizations held by selected lending 
United States, 1929-39 


agencies, 


Beginning of 


Agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administration 


Rural 


year or month 


Federal 
intermediate 


credit banks 


1938: 
January ..: 
April ....: 
July ..... H 
October 
1939: 3 
January ..: 
april ....3 
July ..... 
October ..3 


Banks for 
cooperatives 


: Agricultural 
Marketing Act 


2.000 dollars 2.000 dollars 


36,174 


18,697 


69, 647 


87, 633 
82, 323 
81,1 
82, 


87,496 
65,160 


* Blectrification 
* Administration 
. 


Farm Security 
: Administration 
2/ 


:_revolving fund : 
2.000 dollars : 1,000 dollars 
14, 510 : 
136, 698 : 
156, 280 : 
158,885 : 
157,752 
S65 : 
43 072 
53.7 : 24, 100 
30,982 : 77,769 
27, 304 
24, 604 89,631 
27,370 --- 
23,723 180, 145 
23, 305 : 202, 802 
22,592 : 223,904 
21, 663 : 253,909 


: 2,000 dollars 


: 10,81 
: 11, 256 


VY Represents allotments to all borrowers, including cooperatives, public power districts, private utili- 


ties, municipalities, etc. 


2/ Includes loans from State rural rehabilitation corporation trust funds. 


3/ Revised. 


At the beginning of October 1939 allotments to cooperatives totaled $234,689, U1. 


Table 4.- amount of Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans closed and estimated amount of 
farm mortgages recorded by other lenders, United States, 1934-39 


Loans closed 1/ 


Estimated amount of mortgages recorded 2/ 


Total 
Period > Federal Bank: ‘Commercial’ Insurance * Miscel- all 
*Land banks’, sioner * viduals banks companies‘ laneous Total * lenders 
: Million Million : Million Million Million Million Million : Million 
: dollars dollars : dollars dollars dollars llars dollars : dollars 
553.0: 219.6 110.9 45.7 80.8 457.0 1,740.1 
: 247.6 195.9 : 257.8 164.9 76.4 71.7 579.8 1,014. 
Ee : 108.6 76.9 : 255.3 186.1 115.1 60.4 616.9 802. 
einige ocak : 62.8 39.7: 262.9 212.8 128.2 51.3 655.2 757-7 
29.3 :_ 234. 210.0 137.4 61.3 642.8 723.2 
Jan. - Mar. .: 16.2 9.3: 75. 57.5 40.8 15.5 189.2 214.7 
Apr. - June .: 12.7 7.5: 56.3 =? 33.7 15.3 156.7 176.9 
July - Sept. : 10.1 5.7: 46.7 5.6 29.2 15.9 137.4 153.2 
Oct. - Dec. .: 12.3 6.6: 55.7 55.5 33.7  =159.5: 178.4 
1939: 
Jan. - Mar. .: 15.2 2 4 68.1 58.8 40.3 17.4 184.6 208.0 
Apr. - June .: 13.4 7:43 54.0 53.7 34.2 18.4 160.3 180.8 
July - Sept. : 10.4 5.4: ---- ---- ---- ---- ==--- ----- 


j/ Excluding Puerto Rico. 
2/ Based on reports from counties including from 37 to 4g percent of the farms in the United States. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
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Table 5.- Total outstanding loans of the Federal land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner, principal repayments, 
other deductions, and loans closed, by quarters, Jan. 1, 1933 to Sept. 30, 1939 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Year and quarter Decreases in loans * Wet change in Loans 
Principal tons (net) Total : loans ; end of quarter 
1,000 do}. : 2.000 do} 1.000 do}. 1.000 : 1,000 do). 1.000 dol. 1.000 do}. 
1933 : : 
Jen. - Mar. : 1,128,564 10,159 15,131 8,6 - 6.877 1,122,0 
apr. - June 1,122, : » 361 0 13,3 : 9,7 - 3,653 1,118, 43) 
July - Sept. : 17138 9, : 18,520 + 9,476 1,127,910 
- Dec. 1,127,910 6,219 3,699 9,918 114,715 +104, 797 1,232,707 
193 3 
Jan. - Mar. : 1,232,707 6,674 1,028 7,702 253, 368 +245, 666 1,478,373 
apr. - Juge : 1,478,373 5,416 apt 7,189 179,595 +172, 406 1,650,779 
July - Sept. : 1,650,779 6,316 7,5 13, 880 173, 660 +159, 780 1,810,559 
Oct. - Dec. : 1,810,559 10, 4421 8,070 18,511 123, 744 +105, 233 1,915,792 
1935 : 
Jen. - Mar. 1,915,792 11,438 18,857 30, 295 89, 455 + e336 1,974,952 
apr. - June : 1,974,952 : 9,241 11,801 21,042 62,915 + 41,873 2,016 825 
July - Sept. 2,016,825 : 9,302 10,164 19, 466 20+052 + 30,565 2,047, 390 
| aos - Dec. 2,047, 390 12,010 9,724 21,734 , 269 + 26,535 2,071,925 
193 : 
Jan. - Mar. 2,071,925 11,798 41, 647 53, 445 41,498 - 11,947 2,059, 978 
apr. - June 2,059,978: 10, 219 12,499 22,718 26,777 + 4,05 2,064,037 
July - Sept. 2,064, 037 12,097 5, 618 17,715 21, 389 + 3,67 2,067,712 
Oct. - Dec. 2,067,711 17,478 5,581 23,059 19, 506 - 3,553 2,064, 156 
1937 
Jm. - Mar 2,064,158 17,599 8,472 26,071 19, 843 - 6,228 2,057,930 
.- dune ; 2, 057,930 15,431 6,740 22,171: 16, 560 - 5,611 2,052, 319 
July - Sept. 2,062, 319 16, 370 3,852 20, 222 13,179 - 7,043 2,045, 276 
Oct. - Dec. 2,045, 276 17,980 5, 499 23,479 13,510 - 9,969 2,035, 307 
1938 
Jan. - Mar. 2,035,307: 16, 546 9,298 25, B44 16, 244 - 9,600 2,025, 10] 
apr. - June 2,025,707: 13,735 7,046 20,781 12,770 - 8,011 2,017,6 
July - Sept. : 2,017,696 16,729 7,246 23,975 10,089 - 13,886 2,003, $10 
Oct. - Dec. 2,003,810 22,576 11, 326 33,902 12,316 - 21,586 1,982,224 
1939 
Jan. - Mar. 1, 982, 224 23,476 13,574 37,050 15,183 - 21,867 1,960, 357 
apr. - June 1,960,357 : 21, 352 11, #64 33, 216 13, 4us5 - 19,771 1,940, 586 
July - Sept. : 1,940, 586 21,138 7,230 28, 368 10, 359 - 18,009 1,922,577 
LAND BANE COMMISSIONER 
1933 
Jan. Mar. 
apr. - June + 6 
July - Sept. 180: 3 o 3 + 5, ,0 
6,026: 4g 24 72 & 78 + &,712 70,738 
193 : 
Jan. - Mer. 70,738 : 41 212 633 167,753 +167,120 237,858 
Apr. - June : 237,858 747 829 1,576 142, +140, 378,526 
July - Sept. : 378,526: 1,247 785 2,032 139,782 +137,7 516, 276 
Oct. - Dec. 516,276: 1,795 1,012 2,807 103, 356 +100, 5 616,825 
1935 
Jan. - Mar. : 616, 825 2,401 1,938 4,339 74,120 + 69,781 686, 606 
apr. - June 686,606 2,193 2,025 4, 218 51,101 + 46,883 733, 489 
July - Sept. : 733,489: £7233 1,2 36, 301 + 31,831 
- Dec. 765,320 : 128 5,468 34, 874 + 2, 794,726 
193 : 
Jan. - Mar. 794,726 4,318 1,344 6,162 29, 334 + 23,172 817,8 
Apr. - June : pike = 4,770 4,906 9,676 19,027 + 9,351 827,209 
July - Sept. : 827, 249 5,691 2,933 8,624 15, 282 + 6,658 833,907 
t. - Dec. ; 833,907 8,277 2,467 10, 744 13,615 + 2,871 836,778 
1937 
Jan. - Mar. : 836,778 : 11, 288 4, uke 1 +130 12,773 2,957 833,821 
lov. dene 833,821; 688 331 14019 10,775 - 830,577 
July - Sept. : 830,577 : 11,361 7 15,570 8,250 - 7,38 823, 
Oct. - Dec. : 823, : 13,676 5,0! 18,730 3: 8,222 - 10,508 812, 749 
1938 3 
Jan. - Mar. ; 812,749: 14, 655 8,627 23, 282 » 309 - 13,973 798,776 
Apr. - June 798,776: 11, 881 8.479 20, 320 7,612 - 12,708 786, 
July - Sept. : 786,068 : 14,10 5,768 19, 373 218 - 14,079 771,989 
Oct. = Dec. : 771,989: 17, 22! 8,504 25,818 , 680 - 19,138 752,851 
1939 : 
Jan. - Mar. ; 752,851 : 17,181 10, 288 27,469 8, 265 - 19,204 733,647 
apr. - June : 733, H 14, 308 8,925 23,233 7, 208 - 16,025 717, 622 
July - Sept. : 717,622: 14,975 4, 208 19,183 5, 400 - 13,783 703,839 


i 


L/ Includes foreclosures, voluntary 
reinstatements, etc. 


deeds, loans in process of foreclosure, etc., less increases in loans ty reason of reamortizations, 


Tarn Credit Administration. 
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Table 6.- Estimated farm-mortgage debt, by States, January 1, 1910-39 V 


State and division: 1910 : 1911 : 1912 13: 194 1915 : 1916 17 «=: : «1919 
: 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 ~+1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
: Gollarg dollerg dollars Sollarse dollars dollars 
ee : 13,068 12,920 12,944 13, 756 14, 568 14,595 14,042 16, 027 19,125 13,927 
New Hampshire .......: 5, 647 5,237 5,630 6,214 481 7,039 7,646 , 983 8,082 7,307 
"eer : 14,716 13,973 15, 200 17,000 17, 328 20, 465 23,689 24, 969 25,133 25, 359 
Massachusetts .......: 20,206 20, 315 21,560 oh, 536 6, 566 28,483 22,115 30, 340 30, 225 28, 326 
Rhode Island ........ : 1,977 2,123 2, 208 2,478 2,768 2,92 2, 825 2,839 2,730 2,292 
Connecticut ......... :__14, 601 15,957 17,490 _ 19,927 — 26,234 24.110 
New England .......: —_12,202 70, 525 75,032 £3.91) 91,057 98,442 _ 108,392 109, 405 
New York ........+++- s 145,737 148,953 156,889 167,127 174,284 177,942 180,740 183,528 197,647 209,880 
New Jersey 30,555 31,334 32,100 +103 46, 432 38, 487 28,509 22, 728 25,728 28, 760 
Pennsylvania .... Q 


Middle Atlantic ... 


_ 317,906 337,557 336,810 326,437 


916 128, 384 


110.136 _ 


108, 623 106 
341,48) _ 359, 61] 


= 
939 


iswone : 120, 135, 301 144, 224 158, 295 165, 136 177, 068 189, 421 192, 793 
ee : 113,276 121, 361 130,994 139,615 146, 740 143, 556 149, 847 162,019 179, 406 190,716 
: 267, 361 297, 216 321,432 332, 209 338, 360 332, 383 362, 310 413, 224 455,911 
: 113,278 118, 236 131,954 144, 537 156,711 186,536 200, 410 207 , 232 
Wisconsin ........... 2.255 237, 449 764 297,499 — 342.472 386,968 _ 4o9 ils 
Eest North Central :_ 807,008 870, 488 249.323 2.017.526 1,033,543 1.135.733 1,181,374 1,288, 375 398.6 1.457 
: 
: 144,477 168,798 191,671 221, 102 261, 315 303,936 336, 362 379, 820 416, 556 427, 752 
300 546 , 708 595, 272 659, 801 717,919 792, 700 288, 231 986,643 1,066,535 
: 207,279 225, 445 2514, 555 261,683 268, 034 278, 671 305, 347 337,670 352,791 365, 240 
North Dakota ........ : 97,330 117,709 131,412 143,865 160, 642 169, 364 168,133 193,930 219, 365 243,705 
South Dakota ........ : 84,943 103,432 119, 353 134, 418 161, 563 164, 584 175,606 207 , 498 230, 259 256, 738 
er : 148,366 160, 354 171, 327 185,939 195,630 217,193 229,557 266, 528 318,545 378,355 
> 155,198 170, 459 577_ 0, 194,700 _ 223,60] 
lect North Central :1,276,9 1.419.750 1,570,724 1,717,743 1,870 2,033,042 2,202,430 2,497,278 2,793,832 3,032,137 
5,775 6,383 8,099 8,045 7,951 7,560 7,316 7,591 7,789 8,078 
Maryland 2/ ......... : 28,733 31,782 41,036 40,780 906 37,944 37,195 39, 098 37, 386 45, 
Virginia ..... icnemnan : 22,181 25, 833 29, 282 29,537 30, 497 5,780 35,135 40, O48 44,109 46, 991 
West Virginia ....... : 7,771 7,474 8, 846 9,190 0,737 9,270 8,962 8,079 8,220 10,175 
North Carolina ...... : 17,024 18, 207 14,437 20, 940 22, 367 2k , 580 25,910 34, sh6 36,92 $8115 
South Carolina ...... : 20,583 20,150 20,664 21, 811 23, 363 26,119 26, 214 28,030 31,050 0,045 
cx vanes BIS 2u,774 34, 236 35,091 37, 316 39,576 49,712 53,053 63,961 
: 5,307 10.32) Q 12.279 6 6 11,890 
South Atlantic ....:_130,334 139,915 170,971 177,327 184,315 197, 310 232,019 
: 36,296 40,727 34, 144 32,662 39,413 43,954 4o, 198 43, 069 61,438 17,870 
Tennessee ......... 21,687 26,004 28,437 29, 375 32,860 34,194 37,058 964 54, 651 69, 
: 21,456 23,020 715 26,737 31,786 25,065 ou, 369 28,583 20,199 
Mississippi ........ 29, 338 28,799 32.206 32,33 39,946 5 5 
South Central :__108,777 118,550 _ 112,502 145,067) 38, B05 149,242 187,247 240,198 
Arkansas ..........66: 17,485 21, Sis 26,915 31,730 34, 384 35,584 39,467 4a, 828 50,737 63, 004 
18,683 19,957 22, 745 26, 690 30, 308 34, 086 33,054 31,462 31,314 37,197 
: 82, 108, 058 108, 236 197,437 107 ,685 127,034 143,221 180, 237 194, 295 
- 160,172 54 827 276, 064 273,232 218 464 295, 965 335, 92,6 
West South Central : 260, 505 305,97) 372,857. 451.187. _ 478,010 518,876 _ 598,134 og 
ee : 16,952 24, O46 32,471 42, 326 60,148 3,454 79,760 97, 068 118, 226 136, 647 
23, 263 25, 390 31,934 35,477 41,436 47, 206 57,481 75,687 95, 352 
: 7, 363 9,082 11,138 13, 809 13, 985 14,780 15, 253 18,414 22,759 
ae : 35,492 40, 626 43, 502 ke, 459 45, 333 45,723 49, 546 61,668 86,617 111, S42 
New Mexico ........--3 4, 301 6,2he 7,776 2,483 10,049 10, 544 10, 369 12, 346 18,401 25,443 
cans : 4, 338 7,068 9,755 11,686 12,377 12,643 12, 074 13,942 21, 387 27,581 
: 6,609 8, 249 9,109 10,065 10,471 11,562 14,003 15,088 22,154 28, 605 
2.977 3,243 3.200 ¥3, 65) 3,949 4.196 6, 666 9,770 
Mountain .......... : 142,892. _ 193,829 ah 236,173 375,00), 461,930 
Washington .......... 20 45,953 51, 72, 715 82, 356 92,€72 28,394 83,965 755 101,901 
: 33,732 37, She 46, 741 51, 308 53, 303 51,421 57,753 60,0) 0,060 
California ........+- : 539 190.8 _ 238, 55 9,9 _ 344, 602 


UNITED STATES 863 3,522, 


—* 


121 


3,929,758 4,347,679 4,707,358 4,990,785 5,256,425 5,825,851 6,536,860 7,137,365 
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Table 6.- Estimated farm-mortgage debt, by States, January 1, 1910-39 V/ - Continued 


State and division : 


1920 


1922 1923 1924 1925 : 192% : 1927 1928 1929 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000. 1,000. 1,000. 1,000 1,000 1, 000 
: Sollars Sollexs dollars dollars dollars collars 
: 21,081 26,227 26, 520 27,950 30,492 27,831 27,124 25,313 25,176 26, 336 
New Hampshire .......: 3,564 90890 9,439 9, 320 8,673 8,019 8,730 9,486 10,020 11,027 
: 28,452 30, 645 31,116 31,537 31,810 28,470 29,936 27,522 2.2689 
Massachusetts .......: 30,621 314738 33,313 34, 283 34, 420 34, ako 36,472 37,883 3,335 . 162 
Rhode Island ........ : 2, 208 2,0 2.38 2, 983 2,631 2,769 2,571 2,650 3,279 3, 660 
New Englend ......-:_JJ4 757. 125,328 _ 133,054 _ 342,129 _ 2. 
227, 270 234, 069 237, 806 ake, = , §86 2. 250, 302 255,535 253,043 
New Jersey ..........: 40,610 52,479 52,535 ug, 671 ys, oe . +299 51,172 9,931 60, 628 57,002 
: 226,458 277,930 277,162 271,081 266,702 «236,813 228,074 263,030 273, 971 
261,779 283,714 293, 290,223 277,512 278,002 277, 259 282,202 283,830 
642, 267 686, 648 705, 644 710, 871 661,611 648,021 659,732 656,106 641,005 
Michigan 219,898 261,575 245,726 251,664 249,201 236,261 235, 221,730 0,97 221, 570 
Wisconsin .........+. : 9 526,623 97,612 18 
East North Central 1.238.810 1,887,197. 1,854,988 1,880,987 1,917.5 
Minnesota ........... , 485,481 582, 346 595,114 606,134 609,013 575, 547 528, 816 493, 087 490,690 491,544 
Towa 187,185 1,503,660 1,535,369 1,535,943 14967 4032 1,479, §38 1,321,0 3 1,279,838 1,252,557 1,249,233 
: 421,051 507,739 526,672 511,571 83,97 465,590 479,049 5,118 480,608 
North Dakota ........: 285,569 17,918 20, 282 12, 870 289, 20 234,174 229, 216,192 224, 08 235,762 
South Dakota ........ : $22» 897 13, 420 5,641 Al, 281 461,513 405, 507 347, 828 318, 875 314,31 305, 816 
66,690 615, 310 678, 934 691,732 683, 612, 510 579 831 531,495 
118 z 505,04 5 — 458, 083 
West North Central x 4,277,934 3.802.772 3.778.723 3,734,571 
9,602 11, 346 11,451 8,022 8,315 10,297 9, 344 10,098 9, 362 
Test Virginia 22,534 25,309 26, 322 25, 21, 853 23, 322 2,711 27,104 27,437 
North Carolina ......: 66,983 86,902 85,521 81, 386 81,582 85,069 100,991 118,614 122,783 114, 218 
Soth Carolina ......: 59,460 85,082 103, 954 98,154 87,970 78,279 81,998 81,952 78,156 70,138 
: 117,111 142, 514 139, 878 132, 963 127, 124, 499 124, 896 127,258 118, 266 
Kentucky Pere 116,926 145, 235 135,038 115,793 106,972 100, 286 106,153 111,274 115,739 117, 449 
Tennessee ..........-: 89,282 100,171 90,124 83,091 88,062 82, 837 91,571 105, 376 113, 44s 118, 328 
ee 77,253 73, 684 67, 569 69, 667 69,172 78, 380 85, 228 9h | 236 96, 136 
Mississippi ........+3 208 123,777 107 
East South Central : — 394,909 _ —399, 88)_ —439,773_ 
84,673 123,578 123,073 117,784 107, 4 104, 100,682 103,699 107,882 99,910 
: 221,493 239, 264, 687 235,493 228, 963 0, 
ER cciniacicrcece : 170,493 195,701 194,098 192,092 162,488 127,067 108,811 111,109 114,02 121, 323 
EE acnbianeeaeera : 124,852 148,154 156,613 158,737 144,454 113,187 111, 264 397 110, 02 110, 862 
Wyoming 35,542 47,071 55,423 59,514 57,504 4g, 42, 555 36, 386 39,736 
Colorado ............: 146,90 18,872 197,018 203, 064 191,128 165, 265 148, 187 143,7 140, 245 138, 237 
New Mexico .......... : 28,213 297 31,112 31,789 33,085 34, 35,487 37,590 
: 34,218 7, 222 33 ,013 235 226 0,993 37,28 
39,219 46, 516 52, 095 9,137 43, 039 021 50,159 
16,874 967 16. 340 
Washington .......... 115,437 131,707 138, 596 152, 920 143, 426 128, O46 131, 266 136, 027 147,464 155,233 
: 91,951 112, 293 120, O46 133, 368 127,799 113,109 113,048 986 120,132 127,392 
8 448,772 10,221,126 10,702,257 10,735,621 10,664,919 9,912,650 9,713,213 5 658,4 422 9,756,957 9,756,559 
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Table 6.- Estimated farm-mortgage debt, by States, January 1, 1910-39 2/ - Cont inued 


: : : : : 
State and division: 1930 : 1931 1932 1933 : 1934 : 1935 :; 1936 ;: 1937 : 1938 1939 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
: dollars dollars dollers dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
27,613 26, 251 28,704 32, 756 29,394 30,626 31,606 31, 290 30, 383 30, 907 
New Hampshire ....... : 11,756 11,879 12,030 12,053 11,904 12,423 12,994 13,059 13, 268 13,551 
: 35, 365 658 33,05 32,771 31,966 1,390 31,390 32, 300 32,946 33,538 
Massachusetts ....... : 9,513 53,009 51,225 49,544 49, 563 50, 352 52, 276 53, 346 
Rhode Island ........ : 4,632 4,616 4,714 4, 620 4,031 4, 065 4,276 4,451 4,589 4,59 
Connecticut ........+3 43, 358 47, 248 52.7374 4a 63 = 6 47,742 9,137 50,135 
New England .......: 171,708 _ 176,170 135,799 176, 969 177.571 _ 180,458 183,099 _ 186,574 
233,791 228,312 231, 352 229,972 216, M13 213, 634 214, 275 213,632 211,709 209, 085 
New Jersey .........-3 54,180 33» 295 330170 52,059 43, 360 206 1s 30% 49, 747 50,018 
Pennsylvania .......-3 68,49 98 177.286. 15 347,37 245,508. _ 242,889 _ 141,578 
Middle Atlantic ...: 469,020 459, 317 13,573 411, 207 bog, 443 _ Wok, 345 681, 
272,738 263, 348 255,786 241, 308 220,731 224, 261 219, 103 212,311 209, 339 208 ,005 
269,913 260, 001 255, 215 235, 491 213,721 224,169 216,771 207 , 383 203, 517 201,480 
614,059 572,099 299 534,070 495,900 433, 342 478,025 456,036 439,619 432,070 
SRS vécckccesenct 221 432 214,002 204 , 530 192,772 180, +986 187,493 187,118 134,311 180,072 177, 394 
Wisconsin Qu ugh 406 415.74 415.572 _ 410,740 _ 400,472 _ 390 
East North Cent ral £33 4.757.767. 1,657,750 1,522,604 2.512.589 1,472.28) 1,433,019 
: 476,210 461,252 410, 753 380,382 411,162 410,3k0 370, 947 358, 706 351,030 
Dt ncakbbeciuenwol 1,196,197 1,142,778 1,079,337 982, ush 862, Wo 787,159 750, 163 721,657 700,729 684,751 
: 4b2,820 ee, 391,936 352,970 311,259 286, 460 271, 851 260,705 255,230 249,673 
North Dakota ........ : 239,772 226, 309 212, 455 192,010 178,234 203,958 208, 241 190, 749 181,975 164, 362 
South Dakote .......- : 293,080 279, 225 267, 336 246, 432 218, 745 216, 592 206, 412 191,550 178,5 165,750 
: 519,077 487, 587 437, 824 431, 6386 414, 850 39, 375, 980 355,417 
9,581 9, 383 8, 2u5 8,091 8,631 6,668 8,581 8,452 8, 300 8,150 
Maryland 2/ ......... : 50,377 49, 234 50, 330 4g, 974 47,433 43, 166 43,900 43,724 43,199 43,135 
: 91,000 87,699 83,795 77,974 73, 829 75,093 74, 417 72, 333 72,044 71,613 
West Virginia ....... : 26,177 » 304 751 23,255 23, 685 24,459 au, 288 23,535 23,158 22,710 
North Carolina ...... : 111,880 108,940 105, 210 95, 49 83,497 93,905 91,933 89,219 87, 394 85,631 
South Carolina ...... : 64,433 58,958 52, 986 46,077 44,403 49, 336 48,793 46, 890 5,999 ul, 921 
: 113,060 95,789 83, 333 75, 398 $2, 366 80,115 
3 2,540 _ 49,076 30) 39,555 1.5 4o 74 
Smth Atlantic ....:_ 519,348 _ 5.227 42}, £18,166 
NE cicianceins : 116,250 112, 547 107,143 101, 219 97,034 105, 225 105,015 104, 305 103, 862 105, 299 
Tennessee ..........-: 115,280 110,377 104,815 96, 581 90,473 92, 316 91,670 90,478 88,487 87,922 
ou, +898 89,070 80,773 124939 12, 182 70, 161 69,038 68,762 69,095 
Mississippi .........3 — 34 $7905 81,3 _ gi 81,054 12,610 Z 
East South Central 13,479 306,538 _ 347,206 — 348,300 __ 341,932 _ 339,730 
Arkansas ......+++++- 99,085 100, 347 95,077 83,575 69,477 68,593 68,662 66,877 -66,476 66,078 
Louisiana .......+.+-: 63,838 an 61, 355 58, 887 56,5 59,750 57,898 56, 045 54, 868 54, 495 
7,612 »307 251,011 211,664 202,160 191,648 172,599 167, 305 
22 S52. 18 626,915 603, 389 604,134 574.9 558, 43 
Weat South Central 1.109.328 2.089, 1,081,423 1,020,388 _ 942,117 — 206,083 _ 879,928 _ £52,785 
Montana ea oe 129, 744 137,577 133,553 130,741 113, 346 110,179 110, 250 106,512 101,932 99, 308 
: 115,547 118, 538 116, 420 108,475 96,511 98,457 97, 472 93, 476 91, 89,963 
83, 337 4, 068 41, 200 40, 072 38,772 36,709 37,223 37,595 37,520 37,202 
EEN Keneaxaneke« : 138,248 138, 598 134, 269 128, 482 114, 623 109, 359 108, 4s 104,036 100, 395 97,117 
New Mexico ........++3 38,954 4o, 054 39, 348 33,955 28,935 27,492 28, 454 27,999 27,719 27325 
51,875 50,471 8,61 268 ,ol 46,557 3 G6, 362 5,932 
Mountain 575,012. 587,87 71,436 74, 21 76,782 5% 45,915 
Washington .......... : 161, 557 160, 562 161,553 152,639 138, 295 133,375 130,574 124, 829 121, 583 120,711 
: 135.917 231 127,435 126,855 116,408 =115, 477 112,013 108,877 104, 756 
: g 082 622,904 580, 525 246 ‘ 
UNITED sTaTEs 3/ +2009 630,768 9,458,281 9,214,004 8,638,383 7,887,119 7,785,971 7,638,867 7,389,797 7,214,128 7,070,896 
Revised. See article on page 13. 


2/ Including District of Columbia. 


3} Totals differ slightly from those in the October 1939 issue of The Arricultural Situation because of adjustments in certein States. 
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Table 7.- Farm real estate loans held by selected lending arencies, by States, January 1, 1937-39 v/ 
deral a k : 
Joint stock land banks 3/ Life insurance companies 
1937 2938 _ 1937 1938 1939 1938 1939 
~~ 1,000 : 1,000 1,000. ~ 1,000: 
: 12,276 11, 820 11,179 : 0 0: 1 1 1 
New Hampshire ...........-.. : 2,224 2, 2,220 : 0 0 (9) (9) 
: 6,476 6,487 6,375 : O: 1 1 1 
Massachusetts .............. : 11,019 11, 604 11,46 : 14 5 5 
: 2 3,255 42,535 : 0 20_ _ ll 
: 48,068 50,493 50,291 : 3, 242 2,900 2,604 ; 210 239 231 
13, 223 13,739 14,016 : 537 475 415: 226 220 186 
: Us 22.1%2; 2,550 2,340: 113 800 
Middle Atlantic ........ : 5,925 5,359 : 572 1.217 
: 82,759 72,060 76,820 6, 664 5,778 5,108 30,78) 20, 30, 217 
Indiana ....... : 101,063 98,037 93, 248 15,422 13, 281 11, 583 : 4g ,181 4a" 205 52,643 
ES ee eee : 185,185 185,174 181,975 : 12,625 9,897 8,099 : 98,709 96, 130 100, 261 
79, 882 TT, 268 1, 233 1,097 S77: 3,174 3,126 3,011 
Eoat North Central .....:__ 586,206 __ 572,628 549,703 : 30,053 _ 487,112 
: 173,71) 169,629 161,816 567 456 382 4g, 486 45,313 47,919 
: 266,091 268, 764 262, : 1?, 318 2,926 7,001 : 276,603 962 207, 952 
: 63, 333 63, 359 61,118 : 3, 407 2, 2,133 : 59,076 56, 929 5S, 
: 117,215 110, 729 96, 359 1% 56 53; 8,277 7,029 5,176 
: 86, 363 23, bol 77,572 603 5ho 476 : 27, 361 22, 365 19,479 
: 178 161,727 157,035 : 2,597 1,951 1,679 : 62, 805 54, 407 47,314 
— 142,55) _ 1 3,637 2.977 _ 2,500: 62,683 _ 56,508 56 
West North Central ..... 1,900,306 952,942: 23,375 _ 17,420} _ gol; 95,201. _ 55,609 
1,333 1,355 1,319 : O: al 18 13 
: 12,827 12,705 12,003 : 655 yuo 1, 305 1,558 1,380 
: 38, 240 37,055 35,333 : 2,230 1,756 1,498 ; 2,614 2,993 3, 626 
: 11,939 11,571 11,118 : 1,149 915 717: 381 469 569 
North Carolina .........++-3 38,275 36,785 35,268 : 9,693 7,924 6,225 : 7,862 8, 208 8,616 
South Carolina ............. : 23,902 26, 693 25,383: 1,553 1, 236 1,115 2,563 2,785 2,647 
: 41,458 40, 211 38,972 : 2,609 = 1,948 : 20,120 11,164 11, 341 
57,781 54,911 51,148 2,006 1,557 1,220 10,089 9,655 11,779 
: 306 45,&76 43,273 : 4go 266 53 17,0738 12, 234 12,717 
: 38, 158 37,159 36,821 : _ 1, 323 1,167 : 3,703 3,260 ?,3 
26, 300 25, 596 24,72 : 289 2,157 1,842 9,852 10, 366 11,098 
: 27,30 26,043 26,260 : 199 6,903 7,060 7,136 
: 56,028 FE ; 1,416 1,040 22, 283 28,729 27 , 808 
South Central ..... 383,713. _ 322.273. 356,791 :_ 31,203. _ Ug PL, 176,908 125,173 
20,574 29,122 22, 125 277 219 : 2,508 2,234 2,152 
: 38.811 37,435 36,%°7 : 146 83 6,202 6,632 6,964 
: 14,979 14, 364 14,124 1,553 1,250 1,083 ; 217 29? 172 
: 39,515 38, 926 36,954 : 2,815 1,930 1,640 4,299 3, B46 z, 
12, 348 12,631 12, 962 791 871 975 
: 10, 104 10, 397 10,461 209 81 1,141 1,14 
: 22,522 22, Nk) 20,266 9 660 £10 1 
42,999 42, 093 41, 656 571 431 : 15,562 14, 366 14,140 
WHETED GRATES 2,888,912 2,335,962 2,773,922 : 133,499 104, 163 87, 362 936, 895,470 887, 336 
?/ Excluding Puerto Rico. Farm Credit Administretion 
Including benks in receivership Farm Credit Administretion. 
U/ Estim-tes basei upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official revorts sutmitted to the insurance commissioners of the 
verious Stetes and the District of Columbia, and "Best's Life Insurance. Reports." 
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- Agriculturel loans held by insured commercial banks, by States, on specified dates, 1° 38-79 = V/ 


Farm real estate loane 


Personal and collcteral loans 2/ 


1,900 491. ~ 1,000 del. : 1.200 dol. ~ 1,000 del. : 1,009 401. 1,000 dol. : 1,900 dol. 1,209 
1,581 1,642 1,691 1,838 1,783 1,951 1,326 1, %42 
New Hampshire .......... : 613 665 685 65 73) 
Vermont : 8,851 8.393 8,318 7,978 2, 453 2,410 : 2,412 2,530 
Massacmisetts .......... : 1, 200 1,155 1, 344 1,307 1,716 1,779 : 2, 637 1,796 
Rhode Islmd ...........3 250 13 a9 9% ; 173 89 
15,470 15, 635 15, 266 16,159 20, 409 2? 956 31, 94g 29,1°7 
New Jersey ............. : 3, %,878 4 328 5, 5, 228 6,139 
Pennsylvania ...........3_____ 22,76 -— $2,282 26,716 17,620 _ 
Middle Atlantic ....: 394 _41,802_ : 44033. 7h 47,43 54 212 52,536 
Ohio 37, 220 38,578 : 32,649 39, 21,672 23, 985 25, 528 
19,178 20,113 : 20, 608 21, 508 18,958 21,511 23, 609 26,674 
Illinois 23,176 23,211 : 23,992 23,341: 58,339 50,143: 75,295 97, 253 
11,671 12,764 : 13,059 13,637: 11,764 13,984 ; 14,179 17,096 
Fast North Central 115,500 117,052 120,749 126, 500 126,299 156,309 __137,550 
Minnesota .......... 16,477 17,374 ; 17,919 18,470 : 39,932 40,319: 49,008 52,503 
_ 4o, 349 41,512: 42, 225 43,507 : 64,980 64,231 : 88,312 117,158 
: 19,947 18,2%0 : 18, 334 18,749: 36, 945 46,644; 60, 827 63, 266 
North Dakota ..........02 1,771 1,691 : 1,612 1,498: 8,788 9,029 : 10,056 8,786 
South Dakota ........... : 1,986 1,925 : 1,844 1,932 : 15,228 14,972 : 16, 329 17,734 
Ee : 6,620 7,012 : 7,589 7,5 : 42, 172 41,346 ; 47, 898 53,983 
West North Central .: 96,485 97,555 99,727  _ 242, 593 255,759 331.928 _ 354,138 
: 2,986 2,951 : 2,945 3,134 7 5090; 356 416 
ee een : 9, 656 9,669 : 9,699 9.839 : 3,047 3,588 : 3,679 4,109 
District of Columbia ...: 125 6 
NS cindcdcorkewaes : 16,680 16,116 : 16,582 16,712 : 10, 285 9,642 : 10, 616 12, 343 
West Virginia .......... : 586 4,530 : 5, 208 5,337: 2,219 2,230 ;: 2, alg ?, 590 
North Carolina ......... : 6,176 7,087 : 7,612 8,922 ; 4,107 10,992 : 5,194 12,780 
South Carolina ......... : 1,295 1,490 : i 1,590 ; 3,722 9,168 : 5, 643 10,581 
5, 680 7,092 : 6, 625 6,966 : 13, 554 26,095 25, 357 32,076 
South Atlantic ..... 799 65,60] : 56, 09) 
: 19, 026 20,024 ; 20, 536 20,98? 11, 646 11,960 ; 11,821 13, 642 
Tennessee et 10, 626 11,098 11,200 11,415 : 13, 381 34,719: 42,833 49,708 
pace : 4,196 4,774: 19,794 34,419: 31,929 36,486 
Enst South Central .:_ 42,070 _ _: 166 : 94,35]: 
: : 
4, 105 4, 3,867 3,387 13,958 19,593 30,057 30, 662 
: 6,319 6, 632 3, 40 12,018 ; 20, 674 24,935 
3,787 3,995 25,747 3,700 31,852 34,129 
11, 342 — 64,243: 9, 382 112,975. 
West South Central 25.97). 396,274. 146, 55s 151-365. 207,70) 
1,212 1,170 1,103 1,059 9,638 11,161 : 13,152 11,801 
1,102 1,184 ; 1,078 1,144 10,146 11,096 ; 10, 575 9,419 
5 1,238 1,245 : 1,032 990 11,844 13,375 12, 028 13, 300 
: 2, 242 2,620 : 2,490 2,53 23,729 19,056 ; 23,129 20, 045 
: 978 1,077 : 1,129 1,008 5,037 5,uue 9,580 8,959 
ME xecnesuscateséesvasd 2,666 3,058 : 2,731 2,863 10,096 9,511 : 9, 206 9, 957 
: 3,997 4,236 : 4, 22 4,724: 19,889 : 12,320 14, 407 
: 2,181 2,228 ? 2,465 10,699 : 
t___ 105,602 _ 305, 306, ! 57,236 — 008__: 
i: UNITED STATES........... : 501, 450 512,774 519, 276 530, 628 788, 351 925,705 1,064, 667 1,193, 466 


VJ loans are classified 
Finence Review, 2, 


Resed on reports to the 
Corporation. 


which are classified —a to the location of the farm properties securing 


tly comparable by States the data for ot other lenders, 
the loans. Data for some earlier periods in Agricultural 


ecoording to the location of the bank ani are not stric 


No. 1, May 1939. 


2/ Previously shown as of rsd 30 and December 31. 


Comptroller of the Currency, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and Federal Deposit Insurance 
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Table 9.— Production credit cesociation loans outstunding, by Stetes, on specified dates, 1976-30 
: : : 1938 : 
Stete and division Jan 1, Jan. 6 1, Jan. 1, 1335 
1957 Jan. 1, * Julyl, * Jan 1, * 
: 1,000 1,900 1,00 : 1,090 1,009 : 1,009 1,000 
: dollars dollars aoliors : lors aollors : dallors gollers 
: 2, 254 4 col 1,755 919 976: 875 901 
Yer Humpshire ......... : a 125 167 217 174 192 
: 362 676 802; 1 035 1,149: 1,196 1,219 
Massachusetts 611 661 651: 796 816 857 
Bhode Island .......... : 196 503; 56 523: Bug 433 
1,703 2,73% 3,379: 4,719 6,126 5, 6,318 
New Jersey ............ : 346 692 1,323 1,943; 1, 4es 1,849 
Pennsylvunia ..........:_ 1,02 1,700 :_ 2,436 2,689 2, 
Middle Atlantic ..... 4,883 5,952 11,064 
908 2,250 3,183: 5,196 5,842; 6,147 6, 
: 959 2,091 3,116 5,409 5,579 : 5,902 6,643 
: 1,460 3,971 6,198 5,901: 7,307 8, Wl, 
: 807 1,764 1,930 : 2,960 3,288 2,959 2,692 
East North Central ..;__._ 5,750. _ 12,031 _ ‘15,740 935 676 78,373... 30, 
?, 26% 625 4,686: 5, O47 5,571 : &,767 
: 5 1,34u 1,757 : 3,711 2,692: , 008 3,435 
: 695 1,436 2,129 3,101 3,623: 3,754 5,320 
North Dakota .......0.. : 752 1,797 1,565 : 1,652 1, us : a3g 833 
South Dakota .......... : 766 2,470 2,197 : 2, 536 2,799: 2,731 2, 305 
: 1,464 2,819 2,803 2,338 3,315: 3, 46s 
West North Central ..:__. 6,233 17,80 7,729: OQ 
: 59 56 6 142 138 154 178 
: 529 Sou $18: 1,394 1,593 : 1,189 1,511 
1,322 14397 : 1,732 2,352 3: 1,739 2,534 
West Virginia ......... : 222 10 30 3: 599 3 71? 799 
North Carolina ........ : 124 283 392 (: 591 $4955 : 1,008 7,273 
South Carolina ........ : 266 11 21: 709 u,6s3 869 4, 285 
: 169 222 1,414 6,037: 1,785 5, 805 
: 1,147 1,416 : 2,070 2,454; 2,746 3,235 
Tennessee .......-..6+ : 604 1,124 1,433: 2, 144 2,997 : 2,789 3,652 
: 251 32 566: 2,921 : 1,181 2,845 
351 407 : 937 3,719 : 1,123 4,613 
: 390 1,483 4,725 1,551 4, 
: 1,726 2,727 3,38: 2,481 2,996 : 2,811 3,502 
Jest South Central ..:_ 9,799. 23,908 638 23,925: 15,090 | 25,205 
: 5, 397 5,616 705 7,642 6, 840 3,080 
: 3, bog 3,550 5, 35° 6,514 5,475 5, 342 
: 1, 259 1,655 1,548 1,738 2,134 1,604 1,972 
: 2,100 ?, 874 3, 265 3,1 318 3, £67 4,796 
oad 1,423 2,10° 2, 52 2,133 3,234: 2, 427 3,471 
cen : 532 1, 148 1,056 : 1,682 1,674; 1,814 1,739 
: 1,571 2,163 2,459: 2,622 2,8) : 2, 268 2,2 
Washington ..........-. : 2, 84> 2, 92k 2,456 : 4,272 4,216: 2,892 
UNITED STATES 1/ ...... : 60, 459 93, 400 104,4ug1 ; 136,918 183,296 ;: 146,825 — 
1/ Excluding Puerto Rico. Farm Credit Administration. 
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by States, June 30, 1939 }/ 


loans to individuals 


Table 10.- Farm Security Administration loans outstanding: Number of individual borrowers and types of loans, 


State and division Number of : Rural : Construction of : Tenant-purchase > to Fn : Total loans 
: individual : rehabilitetion : farmstead 3 and : H 
: :__development 
> Muaker : Dollars Dollars Dollars : Dollars : Dollars 
: 3,559 : 3, 361, 20 17, 536 18,360; 3,298 : 3,461,011 
New Hampshire ......... : 1,071 : 719,131 ) , 650 100,000; 822,781 
: 917 : 576,530 0 8,800 : ERS 330 
Massachusetts ......... : 609 : 436,710 0 12,065 
Rhode Island .......... : 197 : 126,635 9) 4 : 
New England .........: 6,708: 5,527,043 rai ae 5u517 _: : 291 
TEE Sivceccccscnset 4,055 ; 2,758,817 153, 842 74, 669 152, 808 3,140,135 
New Jersey : 1,065 904, 132 89, 691 333, 693 1,727,516 
Pennsylvenia ..........:__ 3,768 :_ 61,798 ____139,873_ 56,200 
Widdle Atlontic .....:__ 8,388 5, We2,667 284,233 _: 2,066,501 _: 7,028,950 
22, 45g 6, 355, 757 126,082 711,706 ; 7,193, 
10,312 : 4, 862, 229 us, 872 519,974 71,000 : 5,500, 675 
14,149; 6,182,142 9) 956, 43 : 7,108 ,564 
10,368 ; 197, 705 31,437 361,93 29,012: u 620.098 
Fast North Central 88.627: oh ara’ “3p! 266 
5,718 : 9,167,450 63, 351 707, 9,938, 302 
13,612 6,303, 657 0 1,127,713 15,000: 7,956, 370 
Missmri .............. : £2,255 : 12, 63h 20,012 1,072, 921 176,224 13,561,491 
North Dekota ..........: 24,990 ; Q, tho, 523 15,185 228, 207 274,999: 9,360,024 
South Dakota ..........: 29,089 : 13,309,216 11,760 192, 942 oho 13,576,560 
:  12,'32 : 614,411 146,059 12,502, 384 
Jest North Central ..:_283,360_:_ 72,678,6.4 _ 4,482,198 673,284 77,997,778 _ 
mh ; 56,015 9 15,650 3 71, 665 
675 : 419, 631 67,965; 2 506 
: 9,720 : 2,256, 333 0 513,211 72,453: 136 
Test Virginia ......... : @,382 2, 354,129 0 202,492; 2,299, : »956, 229 
North Cerolina ........ : 4,610 573,907 U72, 928 908,483; 1,163,619; 7,132,037 
South Sarolina ........ : 15,563 6,772,940 621 $99,933: 132,929 ; 7,392, 584 
20» : 12,295,123 186, 279 1,552,225: 66,069 : 14,099,607 
:_ 14,189 : 5,220, 540 119,500. _ 30,639 288,216 _ 
South Atlantic ......: 92,38: W207, 3, #68. 317__: 43,467,520 _ 
Kentucky ........... 10,577 : 2,679,722 293,613 852,546: 3 156, 887 
Tennessee ...........--: 10,794 3: 979, 32 113,705 1,920, 272 1,190,900: » 319, 205 
: 36,9 : 12,295,109 267, 259 1,375, 593 966,571 : 14) 
Mississippi 23.307 10,586,925 716,25. _1_12,718, 492 
East South Central ..:_ 80,755 :_ 27,081,083 1,316,275 _ 4,229,853 «35,689,707 
37,345 : 13,960,608 1,173,521 964,331: 999,859 16,198,319 
27,537 : 121, 466 537,872: 773,432 =: 9,117,59 
28,861 ¢ 11,974,476 171, 818 1,372,740 13,474,043 
West South Central ..:_152,339 :_ 57,270,370 _§__1,950,707 5.931, 840.3: 18 
6,618 : 7,110,984 583,137 43,885 115,90 : 7,852,107 
: 4,208 : 5,790,972 70,772: 13,200 5,374,9 
banirinawaeaed : 12,135 : 9, 658,067 304, 600 209,802 : 13,060 : 10,185,5 
: 19,406 ; 3,612,815 77,795 : 42,054; 3,732, 665 
: 1,02 ; 1,139,961 30,977: 203,762 : 1,423,799 
: 4,991 3,312,472 34,415 31,250 7,238 3 3,925,425 
4,099 : 4,528,534 116, 342 126,501 : 4,771,377 
: : 3,048,0 104, 200 132,158: 6,770 : 3,291,178 
UNITED STATES ......... : 686,581 : 280,524,398 6,108, 256 23,244,410 +: 10,813,574 320, 691,128 
: 


V Including corporation trust funds. Excluding “Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Farm Security Administration. 
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Table 11.- Total tenant-purchase loans approved by Farm Security Administration; Number of borrowers, acreage, 
cost of properties, and amount of loans, by States, as of June 30, 1939 }/ 


H Cost of properties for which 
of: Acreage ' Cost borne by 


State and division 


Original Cost of Total cost borrowers loans 

: Mumber : Acres : Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
10 1,197 27,150 4,021 31,171 0 : 31,171 
New Hampshire ........: H : 315 11, 825 1,600 13,425 0 : 13,425 
: 668 30, 400 1, 350 31,750 31,750 
Massachusetts ........: 447 17,900 3,601 21,501 : 21,501 
Rhode Island .........: 20: 2,450 1,997 4 447 2 4,447 
Connecticut ..........3 204 23,270 2,500 26,370 & 3 25,565 

New England ........: 26: 2 : 113, 595 15,069 128, 805: 127,859 
49; 8,06 228,515 40, 065 268,580 770 267,810 
15 1,56 111,000 7,451 118,451 fe) 118,451 
Pennsylvania 13,0 _ 480,869 88,426 569 : 771 563,518 

Middle Atlantic ....: 162: 22, L: :__ 820, 384 135, 942 956, 32 : 1, 547 
102 11,010 ; : 716, 687 92, 547 809, 234 11,494 797,740 
72 7,869 579,798 79, 386 659,184 5, 465 653,720 
116 15,896 1,002, 568 117,865 1,120, 383 : 10,571 : 1,109,861 
57 6, 353 550, 240 43, 108 93,3 : 3,042; £20; 306 
Wisconsin ............3 60 8,155: 51,717 : 8,700 68,870 

East North Central 2,283: 384,623 3,459,769 _: 39,2/2 3,420,497 
Minnesota 94 16,635 720, O4€ 57,771 777,817: 11,887 ; 765,929 
Iowa 121 17,257 : 1,065,664 125, 968 1,191,632; 15,474 =: 1,176,157 
Missouri 185 29,178 : 960, 028 181, 37 1,141,401; 3,306 : 1,138,094 
North Dakota 57 27,965 299,922 49,68 349,606; 15 3: é 9,591 
South Dakota : 54 28, 096 360,747 55, 686 416,433: 788 15,645 
3 : 17,903 626, 753 60,148 686,901 : 2,879: 68.022 
:__18,117 : 650 50,653, 700, 693 

West North Central .: 155,151 :__4, 683,937 283 5,205,220: 35,086 230,131 
10 : 1,321: 8,940 2,443 383 : 41, 383 
27 : ,027 140, 860 15,580 156, : 156, 390 
149: 22,371: 600, 530 140,961 741,491: 1,180: 740, 311 
West Virginia ........: 4S: 6,558 238, 49,732 288,196: : 288,196 
North Carolina .......: 378 1, 316,574 433,554 1,750,128 ; 1,072 : 1,749,056 
South Carolina .......: 356 : 41,834 998, 372 430,705 1,429,077: 4744: 1,424, 333 
566 : 77,834 1,497, 561 731, 659 2,229,220 : : 2,222,337 
: : 5 91.157 6 : 

South Atlantic .....:__1,586 122,529: 950,398 1,895,791 852,189 14,3 : 837,851 
157 : 19,527: 1,007,780 164,713 1,172,493: 5,995 : 1,166,498 
Tennessee ..........-++3 33,044 218 316,735 1, 467,953 3,053 1, 464, 900 
62,113 : 6, 945 679, 290 2,176,235 15,221 : 2,161,014 
Mississippi ..........: 596 769,134 2 22.232, 445, 

425 47,044: 1,134,037 593,719 1,727,756 : 472 
24g 20,921 779,117 552, 326 1,331,443: 550 : 1,330,893 
264 1, 288, 942 243,326 1,532,768 : 12, : 1,520,145 

West South Central 193,208 _: 7,855,335 _:__ 7,827,285 
13 3,425 91, 390 33, 222 124,612: fe) 124,612 
15 1, 223 129, 350 9, 650 139,000 : 139,000 
8 1,005 52,550 19,915 72, 465 1,465 71, 000 
: 39 6, 611 271, 897 59, 292 331,189 331,189 
New Mexico ...........3 12 3,510 : 68, 310 18,777 87, 
6 273 : 41, 346 1, 385 43, 231 43,231 
: 10 : 551: 61, 686 11,819 73, 505 73, 505 

Mountain ...........: 105 17.558 : 735,129 155,010 890,139 2,465 888,674 
Washington ...........3 24 2,690 151,050 13,277 164, 327 550 163,776 

eee 15 1,916 104, 550 27,920 132,470 195 132,275 
661: 258,695 58, 255 315,950 

78 _; 6,267 ; 514, 295 99, 452 13,747 7u5 613,00) 

UNITED STATES ........: 6,094 : 824,383 : 25,784,881 7, 285,919 33,070, 800 145,863 32,924,934 


L/ Including supplemental loans and loans from State rural rehabilitation corporation trust funds. 
Based on report of Aug. 31, 1939. 


and Hawaii. 


2/ Including fees incidental to the purchase of properties. 


Excluding Puerto Rico 


Farm Security Administration. 


Table 12.- Rural Electrification Administration: 


98- 


Allotments and advances, by States, as of June 30, 1939 


Allotments 
State and division : Beuber of sLine construction: Generating plant : Wiring : Total advances 
borrowers ont and equipment * and plumbing Total 
: Mumber Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1 81,000 10, 000 91,000 73, 301 
New Yampshire .......: 0) 0 0 0 
1 136,000 6,000 142,000 60,639 
Massachusetts .......? 0 0 0 fe) : 
Rhode Island ........3 0 i?) 0 : 
Connecticut .........3 0 0 : (0) 
New England .......: 2 217,000 0 16,000 233,000 133, 940 
New York 1 1,375,000 0 1, 375,000 542,900 
Wew Jersey ..........3 2 407, 800 0 12,500 420, 300 360, 297 
Pennsylvania ........3 a 5,285, 200 e) 66, 000 5,351, 200 3,198, 280 
Middle Atlantic ...: 12 : 1,068,000 0 78,500 7,145, 500 4,701, 477 
2 12,631,900 0 172,125 12, 804, 025 9,449, 556 
39 14,432,195 ,000 14,476,195 8,451, 053 
2 11, 709,630 222,000 78,000 12,009, 630 4,374,758 
1 9,706, 000 767,000 253, 000 10,726,000 8,149, 454 
28 9,776,800 2,595,000 195,000 12,566,800 7,408, 634 
East North Central :_ 130 58, 256, 525 3,584,000 742,12 62,582,650 37,833,455 
35 : 13,820,829 560,000 275,907 14,656,736 : 9,632,7h0 
13,196, 628 826,000 161,500 14,184,128; 8,691, 622 
27 9,519,700 126, 500 9, 646, 200 2,947,619 
North Dakota ........3 5 1,565,972 0 41,000 1,606,972 752, 44s 
South Dakota ........ : 3 673, 500 fe) 25,000 698 , 500 438, 267 
Nebraska 28 9,788,750 323, 450 10,112, 200 5, 227,079 
: 6 000 26 653 : 1, 621, 268 
West North Central : 165. 53, 629,030 1,386,000 1,016, 357 031 : 29,311,043 
1 873,000 22,037 895,037 : 384,127 
ee en 2 506 , 500 112, 500 10,000 29 , 000 292,812 
12 5, 324, 800 228 ,000 83, 000 5, 635, 300 3,781, 552 
West Virginia .......: 2 483,000 te) 20,000 3 , O00 399, 503 
North Carolina ......: 21 4, 785, 450 25,000 173, 900 4,984, 350 2, 541, 345 
South Carolina ......: 8 3,122, 328 ) 5, 000 3,127, 328 1, 394, 585 
Georgia 10, 557, 240 519,375 11,076, 615 7,068, 310 
South Atlantic ....: 8 : 27,004, 318 5 500 868, 312 28,318,130 : 16, 561, 375 
2h 7,230,900 0 158,820 7,389,720 : 
14 8,149,058 5,000 8,154,058 2,736, 406 
: 13 4,417,550 67, 500 4,485,050: 2,128,021 
Mississippi .........3 21 5,923, 200 78, 500 6,001,700 3,396,198 
East South Central : 72 25,720, 708 309, 820 26,030,528 12,781,039 
4, 558,000 49, 500 4,607,500 : 1,646,949 
Louisiana ...........3 11 : 2,409,100 fe) 55,000 2,464,100 ; 1,123,053 
Oklahoma ...........- : 18 : 5, 808, 500 ty) , 500 5,859,000 : 2, 568, 
: 15,651,700 310, 985 15,962,685 1.638, 266 
West South Central : g :___ 28, 427, 300 0 465,985 «23,893,285: 12,966, 
: 10: 1,888, 300 30, 300 1,918,600: 1,104, 369 
5 1,876, 750 8,000 1,884,750 : 1,138, 657 
8 : 1, 388, 800 124,000 53, 000 1,565,800 : 833,716 
11 : 2,878, 000 , 000 2,902,000: 1,192, 520 
New Mexico .......... : 3 : 667,000 ) 38, 000 705,000 : 293,713 
: 3 : 8,000 0 578,000 : 127,518 
: 3 : 29,000 112,000 18,000 559,000: 18, 54s 
Mountain .......... : : 9,922,850 236,000 176, 300 10,335,150 _: 294,189 
Washington ..........: 8 1,737,700 31,000 24, 000 1,792,700 : 1, 225,871 
: 775,000 19,000 10,000 804,000 : 
California .......... Q 
1159, 200 140, 000 34,000 ; 3,071, 138 
UNITED STATES .......: 622 214, 932 5,791, 500 3,707,399 223,903,830 : 122,254,550 


Rural Electrification Administration. 


b 

4 

ight 

3 
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and 1930-38 


Table 13.- Farm Real Estate Taxes: Levies per acre, by States, 1390, 1900, 1910, 1920, 
State and division : 1890 : 1900 1910 : 1920 : 1930 : 1932 : 1932 1933 : setell : 1935 
Dol. 2ol- Rol Dol. 2ol. Dol. Dol. 
ss 219 20 55 31 -79 67 a3 
New Hampshire .............3 .30 28 .29 -76 -79 
Massactusetts .............: .62 1.56 2.12 2.16 2.87 2.11 2.24 2.36 
.28 36 1.36 1.38 1.38 1.30 1.35 1.33 
: 1/ 1.50 2.77 2.60 2.46 2.22 2.13 2.18 
45 1.07 1.36 1.15 1.92 91 -68 65 
229 1.26 1.41 1.32 55 -52 55 
+21 -99 1.16 1.93 -92 -72 -72 793 
East North Central ......:__.23 39 268 
: .10 +20 -76 87 33 67 67 59 61 
: +21 33 1.10 1.24 1.13 1.02 90 au 
+09 -99 13 38 -33 29 7 25 
South Dakota ..............3 06 -06 32 20 24 
West North Central 21) 218 25 “61 
-20 .22 68 -52 52 49 ug 2/ 
-26 -29 -4o T2 93 90 35 66 .60 -66 
-08 -10 23 34 31 26 ou 25 
11 12 31 45 37 15 +15 15 
North Carolina ............3 .95 96 34 -59 -52 4g -33 33 
South Carolina ............ .97 -99 235 4o -4o 37 32 .29 2g 
South Atlantic .........-% 298 38 222 
Tennessee ell .10 47 43 Lo 37 37 
225 225 23 21 +21 21 
Enst South Central ......: 209 212 35 
-98 09 33 32 32 20 20 28 
: .10 ll 55 -53 4g 49 45 
>: .10 14 38 47 25 23 23 
West South Central ...... 
-06 14 13 12 +12 10 
: +17 -63 -65 55 55 51 
-O1 93 09 10 08 07 06 
+05 +10 27 28 22 20 +20 19 
-02 -02 05 -O7 -08 07 06 -05 -05 
-03 -93 -06 18 -21 20 17 19 19 
-06 +13 -37 -40 33 33 -33 33 


: 1936 : 1937 : 1938 
-75 -78 

2.31 2.29 2.28 
1.37 1.38 1.40 

1.04 1.07 
2.2) 2.39 2.45 

64 65 €7 
55 
83 -87 -91 
43 
-66 
-99 
-33 -33 
225 -27 
+23 26 
31 

ug 
69 -73 

25 -26 +26 
15 15 -15 


22h 
+09 -10 -99 
-06 -06 
05 8 
-18 -14 


39 


ae 
y's 4 
-16 
-28 
-40 
-21 -20 
-27 
39 4 
.33 
Sot available. 2/ Preliminary. 3) Revised. 


Table 14.- Farm Real Estate Taxes: 
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Index numbers of levies per acre, by States, 1890, 
(1909-13 = 100) 


1900, 1910, 1920, ana 1930-38 2/ 


State and division : 1890 : 1900 : 1910 : 1920 1930 : 1932 : 1932 : 1933 : 1934 : 1935 : 193€ : 1537 1938 
: 66 70 97 194 278 263 236 258 257 265 273 217 
New Hampshire ........-.++- : ¥ 89 92 182 243 250 221 178 183 209 217 220 226 
95 219 278 269 213 193 200 211 215 216 
Massachusetts .............: 60 76 96 191 263 268 269 261 292 286 283 282 
79 178 208 304 H 301 302 308 
Connecticut 2: 35. _ 329 

New England .............3 ZZ... _ 273 275 = 
61 93 211 251 216 219 230 253 59 
2/ 208 385 2 309 296 303 307 332 

Middle Atlantic ......... 55. 9 19) 250 220 _ 222 227 235 

72 74 97 229 292 2u7 218 194 146 140 138 140 143 
49 55 g2 241 270 253 17% 105 100 105 105 97 9 
2 53 60 87 aus 291 258 231 182 180 199 207 219 228 
1 309 13 197 134 124 105 99 98 103 
: 35 gu 306 323 224 220 pul, 250 267 275 

East North Central ......:__ 54 20 257 29) 208 152 159 
: 375 358 288 289 252 261 au 276 283 
308 279 253 223 210 233 aus aus, 
329 303 269 236 237 236 239 239 
: 270 236 202 188 184 180 172 129 190 
South Dakota : 350 253 155 17° 186 181 205 204 
279 263 226 185 130 192 193 212 219 

West North Central 26° 305 78 232. 20) 211 216 224 _ 225 
: 209 208 195 196 194 3/194 3/i9h 3/195 
EE iGncdchewaewsesenen 246 238 226 175 160 175 183 188 193 
: 305 284 235 222 225 228 231 237 
West Virginia 391 378 320 131 125 127 128 127 128 
North Carolina 752 660 609 4 416 417 420 467 477 
South Carolina 307 306 282 243 226 217 ag Woar 201 
272 260 236 212 200 206 201 221 142 
652 _ 536 41 385 

282 277 251 218 182 188 181 182 188 
Mississippi 9 36) 38 5 1 Q 

East South Central ...... 281 329 297 285 28) _ 
62 91 227 217 22% 203 200 197 195 188 181 182 
74 92 366 384 353 330 330 306 264 258 7 
: / 55 74 204 aug 220 181 133 122 122 14 121 

West South Central ......: 55 51 318 290 24) 218 208 197 1°35 125 
67 91 223 a3 201 139 183 163 161 146 152 146 
Oe ee” 18 35 72 267 275 234 233 217 211 197 185 206 181 
33 104 2717 228 208 203 167 163 166 174 
72 50° 95 7 212 179 183 174 177 178 181 
75 71 aue 355 295 oué eke 
: 55 go 293 334 338 310 270 295 299 286 215 281 
80 65 a9 311 354 356 334 291 288 259 265 279 

EE, ae 34 90 24o 2h3 229 191 162 149 120 102 110 82 
DE cakenadeincensncauws : lg 43 92 251 276 223 225 228 219 223 223 225 235 
: _ 63 _ _ 262 _ 264 

253 5 234 173 170 52 185 
UNITED STATES .............3 63 62 91 ouy 277 253 219 187 178 130 182 187 186 


Index numbers corputed Tov 
2/ Not available. 3/ Preliminary. 


inding tax-per-acre data to nearest cent. 
4/ Revised. 


vet 
a 
XUM 
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Table 15.~ Farm Real Estate Texes: Levies per $100 of value, by States, 1910, 1920, and 1930-38 Vv 

State and division : 1910 : 1920 : 1930 : 1931 1932: 1933 1934 : 1935 : 1936 : 1937 : 1938 
1.54 1.97 2.14 2.38 2.19 2.40 2.39 2.40 2.50 2.58 
New Hampshire ........ : 1.08 1.64 1.95 2.20 2.16 1.76 1.33 2.96 2.08 2.1 2.18 
ee : -82 5.37 1.57 1.68 1.68 1.52 1.39 1.43 1.52 1.5 1.58 
Massachusetts ........ : 6.8 1.59 1.62 1.77 1.38 1.81 1.92 2.9% 1.96 1.92 1.91 
Rhode Island ......... : -70 .99 1.10 1.16 1.23 1.15 1.12 1.20 1.17 1.20 1.22 
Connecticut .......... — 1.03 1.06 1.15 1.19 2.35 1.15 3.16 

New England ........ : 1.79 1-73 1.71 1.73 
ee -70 1.33 1.53 1.63 1.74 1.59 1.63 1.66 1.72 1.79 1.87 
New Jersey ........... 2/ 1 29 1.72 1.33 1.73 1.74 1.37 1.99 
Pennsylvania ......... : -83 1.72 1.70 1.69 1.66 

: 1.11 1.90 1.35 2.90 1.68 1.22 1.07 1.99 1.03 1.04 
: .62 1.98 2.29 2.50 1.97 1.39 1.03 .99 81 
: 31 1.21 1.32 1.46 1.07 1.93 1.07 1.04 1.05 1.11 
: 76 1.02 2.09 2.20 2.91 1.20 1.18 37 
1.42 2.44 1.41 1.53 1.48 1.60 1.79 

East North Centrel .:___.50 lL. 1.7 1.07 1.0 
Minnesota ........... o8 -42 -70 1.45 1.64 1.65 1.58 1.40 1.42 1.46 1.44 1.52 
: -33 -52 1.15 1.28 1.60 1.31 1,19 1.20 1.23 1. 1.25 
Missouri ... : -98 1.08 1.20 1.01 1.02 .99 1.91 1.02 1.06 
North Dakota ..... a 1.11 1.72 1.73 1.67 1.49 1.44 1.35 1.38 1.56 1.65 
South Dakota ......... : 30 -66 1.42 1.41 1.59 1.03 1.2 1.28 1.23 1.49 1.60 
-52 .96 1.07 -90 -92 1.06 1.11 

Mervlend ..........06% : -82 .99 1.19 1.71 1.49 1.18 1.08 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.19 
West Virginia ........ : -77 1.26 1.51 57 .60 57 57 55 -55 
North Carolina ....... : -28 -71 1.48 1.56 1.92 1.18 1.06 °7 89 , 5 98 
South Cerolina ....... : -51 -66 1.27 1.59 1.92 1.51 1.25 1.18 1.83 4'1.09 -97 
: -79 1.28 1.54 1.79 1.45 1.30 1.34 1.17 1.28 

1.06 1.26 1.79 1.1 -90 -9? -76 -76 
: 56 -29 1.24 1.75 1.54 1.35 1,29 1.22 1.22 1.23 
: 56 1.26 1.38 1.13 1.12 1.08 1.1) 1.90 -96 

1.12 1.28 1.56 1.40 1.26 1.2 1.11 1.18 
: -59 1.41 1.42 1.59 1.76 1.76 1.63 1.58 1.22 1.22 1.16 
-92 1.41 1.53 1.60 1.12 1.04 1.02 1.00 

ako : 32 1.22 1.78 1.56 1.56 1.3 1.19 1.06 1.19 1.06 
: -37 .98 1.48 1.50 1.87 1.62 1.44 1.32 1.46 1.32 
: 26 55 1.04 1.42 1.41 1.71 1.18 -20 +96 +95 
: 1.72 1.35 1.56 1.43 1.43 1.28 1.28 1.27 1.26 
New Mexico ........... : -?1 -64 1.04 1.45 1. ug 1.23 1.01 -93 2 
16 -71 1.27 1.54 1.79 1.65 2.01 1.04 1.20 1.42 1.8 
cic : 38 1.19 1.42 1.78 1.94 1.71 1.70 1.67 1.32 1.47 1.52 

Washington ..........- : 50 1.01 1.22 1.27 1.44 1.26 1.12 -87 -70 -76 56 
SS eee : -73 a 1.07 1.06 1.30 1.71 1.24 1.23 1.16 1.15 1.19 

35 327 1.7 1.19 1.30 1.00 292 285. 92. 
UNITED STATFS ........ : «47 -79 1.20 1.42 1.50 1.28 1.19 1.14 1.13 1.15 1.16 


]/ Derived from the tax-per-acre figures in table 13 and value f igures based on Census reports and this Burem's ferm real estate 


value indexes. 
2/ Not available. 


3/ Preliminary. 


u/ Revised. 


= 
Res 
q 
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Table 16.- Wheat crop insurance, by States, 1939 and 1940 2/ 


Crop for harvest 1939 


‘Crop for harvest 1940 


Wheat area and State 2/ Premiums * Theat Applice-: premiums 
> Mo. Acres Yo. Bu. > Mo. : 

: 652 5,029 8,756 39 2,899 : 891 6, 

Pennsylvania ........... : 2,301 15,813 30,455 127 6,493 : 5,855 39,182 

29 190 380 3 170 : 110 = 
79 851 1,755 11 574 : 4go 4, 947 
986 10,912 23,03 14g 6.9/8 : 1,248 15,958 
: 916 7, 347 15,38 56 3,140: 1,176 10, 489 
West Virginia ..........3 1 18 37 fe) O: 0 0 
North Carolina .........3 19) (6) 0 0 3 201 998 
: 5,048 54,134 868 36,984 : 15,888 92,703 
: 10,269 141, 430 135,769 1,803 96,793 : 28,632 321, 349 
: 11,146 149,486 173,573 2, 447 142,647 27,801 300, 9 
Illinois eeeeereceeecered 194, 726 286, 883 924 56,099 : 14,708 228, 308 
213, 608 389, 2, O45 320,828 _ 262,036 
Area total .........3 772,521 _1,119, 247 9,071 515,287 _:_119,009 _1, 302,711 
Hard Bed Winter: : 
Cea eapebaanae 4, 657 62, 381 $1, 659 1,720 123,527 : 7,045 103, 218 
13,250 540,186 476,428 8,331 1,227,779 : 56,103 2,071,819 
$13,061 932, 499 5,417 1,645,499 : 58,741 , 220,917 
8,639 291, 146 503,109 2,926 471,516 22,211 903, 361 
3, 667 421,377 376,772 2,347 1,019,461 10,813 1,103,055 
311 29, 053 23,418 192 70,020 895 106,820 
78,493 72,285 54s 145,932 2,512 221, 392 
103 13, 398 9,193 45 : 45 7,623 
23, a 33.603. 99 3: 19, 373 
total 412 2,272.11 2,508,9 25 159.2 8,457,578 
18 1,242 1,208 63 : 508 2,984 
181,058 265, 386 1,470 92,916: 5, 758 58, 
North Dakota ........-.-: 27,922 2,047,729 2,150,172 2,104 371,092 : 
South Dakota ...........3 10,703 518,522 1,099,013: 7, 346 ns, 375 
Area total .........3 3,042,871 _3,470,315_ 1,747,109 
76,17 128,078 134 32,711 : 1,203 65, 4g 
Washington ............-: 1,341 89, 462 175, 522 1 63,099 1,571 96,968 
661 65, 616 96, 152 85, 370 = 126, 151 
2 111,954 _ 370 233,749 : 2 1,695 
Area total .........3 305, 629 512,971 839 418,037 :_ 3, 42 290,314 
Potal all States ........2.03 165 551 6,993,135 7,611,499 40,902 7,449,462 : 296,505 10,741,363 


BT Interim reports as of October 17, 1939 for the 1939 crop and as of October 19, 1939 for the 1940 crop: 
Data are incomplete and subject to revision. 
Wheat States, and relatively few Spring Wheat applications for 1940 are included. 


2/ Based upon principal class of wheat grown. 


Data on indemnities are least complete for the Spring 


Premiums and indemities are determined in wheat, although transaction may be made in cash equivalent. 
Includes entire wheat acreage of farm, although insurance may cover only interest of landlord or of 


tenant. 


5/ Premiums were paid at time of application. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
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Table 17.- Formers! mitval fire insurance, by States, 1937 


amount 


. 


Cost per $100 of ineurarce Surplvs 
State and division Companies * end reserves 
Dec. 31 Total Losses Expenses “at end of 
: Mumber : 1,000 dollars Cents Cents Cents : 1,900 dollars 
: 67,679: 78.5 5u.2 339 
New Hompshire 17: 23,643; 57.0 31.6 
Massachusetts : 0.0 9.0 9.0 9 
2: 2, uge 39.8 22.2 17.5 ga 
: £05,770 35.7 27.38 8.0 : 629 
13, 136,592 35.6 21.8 13.8 : 3, P25 
Middle atlantic .......... : 2.4 20.0 1,820 
: : 919,840: 22.4 1€.6 : 1,229 
587,970 : 23.1 15.1 %.0 1,972 
: 207: 702,191 =: 17.7 12.8 4.9 : 715 
: 65: 676,206: 31.5 ?1.7 : 1,692 
East North Central ....... : “46.0 6,304 
: 158: 923,652 : 16.7 12.8 1,27 
: 150 : 1,203,712: 18.1 13.7 : 2, 24s 
: 150: 342,671: 38.8 28.2 7.6 : 658 
: 21.9 15.4 6. : Leh 
722, 696 12,2 6.8 5.4 : 1,704 
uo; 21,290 3.0 123.3 19.7 : 110 
om : Ml: 132,828 28.9 16.7 1,112 
: 15 57,375: 26.0 12.4 13.7 : 4og 
Worth Carolina : 7%: 6775: 32.8 23.1 3.7 : 266 
: 9 7,617 27.2 27.2 : 100 
: 17,224 5.2 38.9 1£.3 : 77 
: 20: 36,316: 25.3 14.7 : 65 
Alabama : 4 1,043: 32.4 13.1 19.3 : 23 
woe: 13,116: 50.7 34.7 16.0 : 109 
6 : 33,250: 35.7 9.8 : 
West South Central ...... : _980 
: 14h; 14,638: 34.8 24.6 19.2 : 61 
: 9 46,628: 19.4 6.7 : 1 
: 1,89 3 35. 18. 17.0 1 
Wew Mexico 2/ : 3 0.0 0.0 0.0 : 
: 1: 14,961 15.8 9.8 6.0 : 162 
: 5 57,958 28.8 17-7 11.9 : 
: 6 : 68,067 : 45.2 27.2 18.0 : 606 
UNITED STATES ...............- : 1,924 : 11,569,476: 24.1 16.5 7.6 : 37,479 
ay, Excess of assets over liabilities. Farm mituals, as assessment companies, not required to set up unearned premium reserves. 


2 No mtual insursnce companies with a majority of farmer members. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


Compiled from published State reports, 


officers of farmers' mituals, and others. 


supplemented by dats. sxpplied by State insurance officials, 


‘ 
4 
a 
a 
pe 
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Table 1%.~ Farm Real Estate; Index numbers of estimated value per acre, by States, 1912, 1915, 1920, 1925, 1930, 1933, 1935-39 V/ 
(1912-14 = 100 percent) 


: : 


State and division: 1912 : 1915 : 192% : 1925 : 1930 : 1933 : 1935 : 1936 : 1937 : 1938 : 1939 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent fercent Percent fFercent Percent 


: 100 96 12k 12h 94 5 97 % 
: 101 129 111 92 930 92 93 93 
LE EE : 10 104 1 125 123 101 101 101 102 100 100 
Massachusetts ........ : 98 98 1 132 131 112 11 111 112 113 113 
: 100 102 130 1 118 119 120 119 4 
onnecticut .......+.. 3 490 123 425 126 12 
New England .......-+% 9 99 1 127 127 105 104 105 106 
: 
: 98 100 133 111 103 82 85 86 86 
ean : 98 100 1 4 125 110 111 11 115 1 116 
Middle Atlantic ....:_ 98 00 82 85 90 
sistiinsaesanls : 98 107 159 110 90 59 66 71 15 74 76 
paalndeiensaeks : 7 102 161 102 80 5 61 66 70 73 3 
: 102 160 115 91 1 70 73 72 
: 98 105 154 133 121 80 83 91 92 92 
: 95 107 213 159 133 79 83 85 88 86 
: 112 213 136 113 58 67 3 74 74 
onbaniiaen elie : 97 102 1€7 112 92 55 60 60 60 
siacaeanatibiite : 7 103 15 109 95 66 67 68 67 an 61 
naennons : 96 101 181 115 93 55 54 51 ue 
See 101 123 11 69 72 73 72 68 
caeeuiendeas : 100 100 139 112 111 80 82 84 89 89 
Galas biadesheea : 7 104 1 131 12 90 91 ou 98 101 100 
SL cicevasenwnes : 7 97 189 154 1 88 7 103 110 111 110 
West Virginia ........ : 97 101 154 120 105 T 78 82 82 By 85 
North Carolina ....... : 97 102 223 187 158 86 111 121 132 138 138 
South Cerolina ....... : 101 gu 230 138 104 57 76 18 83 87 ae 
AEN Me : 98 94 217 116 100 2 3 9 79 
: 
praaneascnnee : 37 100 200 140 127 80 87 89 98 103 107 
RE t 96 100 200 137 123 19 91 00 102 104 
EEE : 98 98 177 154 143 88 110 114 116 1233 122 
Rast South Central 39 199 73 93 ~ joe _ 109 


92 7 95 
108 117 117 
91 94 93 
99 _97 
99 7 
86 
66 66 66 
60 60 61 
82 83 g 
96 95 9 
89 
69 69 69 
15 15 75 
83 
82 82 82 
124 
110 1090 
vaaaae : 7 103 170 127 115 73 79 82 85 85 oh 


V/ All farm lands with improvements, as of March 1. 


Wiel 


wey 


AG 

‘ 
r 
q 
Arkanses ....- 
Louisiana .... f 
Oklahoma ..... 
Texas .......- 
West South C 

Wyoming .....- 
Colorado ..... 
haa New Mexico ... 
Arizona ...... 
Utah 
Nevada 
q Mountain ... } 

Washington ... 

“a Oregon ....... 
California .. 
Pacific .... 
UNITED STATES 
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Table 19.- Form real estate: Lond transfers and values, United States, 1926-39 


Estimated number of farms changing ownership per 1,000 farms Vv : Index of 

timated 

Year Voluntary sales Forced sales : 2/ 
and trades related defanits ‘ Others Total ‘(1912-14 = 200) 

1926 mae 29.6 2.6 10.2 61.4 : 124 

28.3 23.3 1€.9 68.5 n9 

: 26.3 22.8 16.9 66.0 : 

: 23.5 19.5 15.0 58.0 : 1 
: : 

: 23.7 20.8 17.0 61.5 3 

: 19.0 26.1 16.8 61.9 : 1 

: 16.2 41.7 18.8 : 89 

: 1€.8 54.1 22.7 93. 7 

: 17.8 39.1 21.7 78.6 : 
: : 

: 19.4 23.3 2.4 79 

ait 26.2 21.9 72.9 : 82 

: 31.5 22.4 20.1 : 85 

28.2 16.8 17.1 62.1 : 

Year ending larch 15. 


2 Largely inheritance, gift, and snles in settlement of estates; also includes a small murber of miscellaneous and unclassified transfers. 
3/ as of March 1. 


Table Real estate, sheriff'« certifirotes, judgements, etc., argired and held by 
the Federal lan? benks cn4 the Federal Farm Mortrace Corvorstion, 1925-2 


Acquired year Beld as of Dec. 31 
Year : : Foieral Fars : Federal Fara 
: Peders! land benxs Mortgage Sorporation Federal lucid banks Mortgage Corporation 


Nuaber * Investment * * Investment Humber * Investment * Munber * Investment 2/ 


2,250 8,232: : (2758 
: 2,285 a, 671 16,596 : 
: 2,090 9,190: : 5,17 21, #92 
: ?, 652 : 6,010 26.473: 
: 3,109 13,%40—: : 6, 20,517 
: 17,9: : «#532 36,932 
: 7,036 27,320 : : 12.629 53, 656 : 
: 10,102 43,045 : : 18,50 83,336: 
: 6, ues 26,941 : -- : 21, 965 96,774 
TD sacens : 4,766 16,067 : 2 5 : 22,960 96,7 : 2 ln 
: 11,8 W3,463 518 119,636: 236 455 
1936 ...... 3 12,3 50, 669 29,975 129,317 2,379 
: 8,7 33,395: 10, : 25,838 118,182; 5,107 14,1 
1938 ...... : 7, 29,439: 6,576 17,268 2h.02% 115,5 : 8, 23, 


2/ Excluding prior liens. 


Table 21.- Humber of bankruptcies in the United States, 1929-36 


: Muaber Rusher Percent 
56,897 4,939 8.7 
: 60,355 4,464 
: 105 4,023 
: 63,279 4, 7.7 
: 66, 723 8.9 
: 58,833 71 8.0 
2995 56, 319 4,322 1.7 
= : 52,169 


iJ The. total for 1938 represents continental United States. Data for classes other than farmers are not strictly comparable with previous 
years, including a total of 161 cases in Hawaii, Alaska, ané Puerto Rico. 
Department of Justice. 
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Table 22.- Index mumbers of demani deposits of country banks, 1929-39 Vy 


(1924-29 = 100) 


Twenty leading agricultural States 2/ 


Unadjusted Adjusted for 
: +_seasonal variat 
: 
: 99.0 
: 
89.4 
: 75.4 
: 
66.0 
: 
: 
105.7 
108.7 
: 
1938 3 
September ....: 102.7 103.1 
October ...... : 104.7 102.7 
November ..... : 106.9 104.7 
December ..... : 107.0 105.5 
: 
1939 
Jamary ...... : 108.3 106.4 
February ..... : 107.7 106.2 
: 107.8 106.8 
: 108.4 108.5 
: 107.5 109.0 
: 108.0 110.7 
: 108.5 111.5 
: 109.0 111.8 
September ....: 112.1 112.6 


ven 
Corn Belt States 2/ 


: 
: 


Eight : 
cotton growing Statest/ 


Eight 
range Stetes 


: 


L/ Member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places of less than 15,000 population. Each State weighted according to cash farm 


income during base pe riod. 


2 ark., Ga., Ill., Ind., Iowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Nebr., N.Y., H.C., N.Dak., Ohio, Okla., Pa., S.Dak., Tex., and Wis. 


Ala., Ark., Ge., La., Miss., N.C., Okla., and S.C. 
Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N.Mex., Utah, end 


Tll., Ind., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Nebr., md Ohio. 
Five months of 1935 are unavailable. 


Table 23.- Cash farm income, indexes of prices paid by fermers, prices received by farmers, and rural retail sales, 1929-39 


: . Prices paid by f : Prices received by farmer : Rural retail sale 
(1910-14 = 100) 1903-July 1914 = 100) = 100) 

Miliien dollars Percent Percent Percent 
11,221 153 146 125 
8,941 1 126 99 
6, 254 1 87 Is 
4, 606 107 65 3 

2313 109 70 

585 123 90 8h 
7.378 Ll 108 99 
8,299 1 ny 115 
8,988 130 121 122 
68,020 122 95 114 
Y 8,300 --- --- 
121 95 115 
839 121 108 
121 113 
120 96 115 
61 120 94 120 
wae 120 92 124 
562 120 91 131 
553 120 89 131 
589 120 90 in 
552 120 89 132 
7° 120 89 125 
3 ng 88 131 
122 98 125 


L/ Revised. Including Government payments since their induction in 1933. 


2/ sfjusted for seasonal variations. Department of Commerce. 
Preliminary. 


3 91.2 93.0 103.6 
90.7 77-2 91.3 
7 : 70.7 59.1 63.9 
: 
306.9 94.7 4 
115. 105.0 110. 
ea : 112.4 93.3 106.4 
3 
$ 
113.3 98.7 104. 
115.7 111.9 114.1 
: 116.5 111.3 117.9 
: 119.4 111.4 114.5 
: 118.5 109.8 111.1 
ae : 119.9 108.7 109.9 
ar : 120.8 109.3 110.2 
120.1 107.1 323.6 
: 120.8 105.2 110. 
a : 120.6 102.7 110.4 
=m : 120.6 102.6 11.7 
4 1 124.2 106.7 115.5 
1 
2 
1 { 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
q 
XUM 
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Table 24.- Interest rates charged on new loans and discounts by institutions under the supervision of the 


Farm Credit Administration, 1933-39 


Dec. 31, * Dec. 31, * Dec. 31, ' Dec. 31, * Dee. 


Item 1933 


31, Dec. 31, Sept. 30, 
1939 


Federal land banks: 
National farm loan associations - 


Direct (including loans made in 
Puerto Rico) - contract rate }/ .. ub ua 
Land Bank Commissioner 2/ .............. : 5 5 
Federal intermediate credit banks 3/ ...: 4/ 3 2 2 2 2 2 is 
Banks for cooperatives: 3/ : 
: 2 2 2 2 
erating Capital 
Production credit associations 3/ ...... 6 5 5 5 
Emergency crop and feed loans .......... : 5s 5 4 


Eercent  fercent Percent Percent  fercent Percent Bercent 


Vv On maturities occurring during the period July 11, 1933 through June 30, 1935, the interest rate was temporarily reduced 


on loans made through national farm loan associations to 44 percent and on direct loans to 5 


percent; on maturities occur- 


ring during the period July 1, 1935 through June 30, 1940, the rates have been temporarily reduced to % percent and 4 


percent, respectively. 


2/ On maturities occurring during the period July 22, 1937 through June 30, 1940, the interest rate on Commissioner loans has 


been temporarily reduced to 4 percent. 
Interest retes in Puerto Rico, $ percent higher. 
U/ Baltimore benk: 24 percent, changed to 3 percent on Jan. 15, 1934. 


Table 25.- Bond yields and interest rates, 1929-39 


* Yield on long-term * : $ Rates on *Federal reserve bank 
Year or month ‘ Federal farm loan ' United States Industrials 3/ ' commercial paper * discount rates, 
bonds }/ tents 2/ *(4-6 mo. average) 4/ New York 4/ 

: Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 5/ 
1929 . 4.62 3.60 5.31 5.84 - 6 
4.58 3. 5.25 3.58 
: 5.13 6.09 2.63 - 
Se : 5.32 3. 6.71 2.73 ~ 
3.12 52 1.01 14-2 
3.13 2.79 4.02 -76 1 
2.81 2.65 3.50 -75 1 
ere 2.75 2.68 3.55 -95 1- 
: 2.37 2.56 3.50 -81 1 
1938: 

: 2.54 2.64 3.58 -88 1 

2.34 2.52 3-55 1 

September ..... : 2.37 2.58 .50 : 1 

: 2.09 3.40 .62 1 
1939: 

1.82 2.34 3.29 56 1 

: 1.50 2.13 33 1 

September ..... : 2.73 2.65 58 ‘ 1 


1 ] Yielts are based on average daily yield on asked prices of long-term issues, excluding bonds 
Farm Credit Administration. 

= 

Moody's Investors Service. 

9] Federal Reserve Board. 


5/ Range. 


2/ average of yields of all outstanding Treasury bonds not due or callable for 12 years or more. 


callable in 5 years or less. 


: 
: 
or 
i 


